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promise with conscience. They wish to be considered 


opponents of theatrical exhibitions, and so they draw | 


the line in favor of minstrel shows, where, most likely, 
a company of vulgar comedians retails all the ques- 
tionable jests of the season. Or, again, they consider 
their pledges as church-members violated by a visit 
to a circus, but deem opera-going an innocent and 
commendable practice. Now, whatever position be 
taken concerning play-houses, it is plainly the Chris- 
tian’s duty to look sharply at the moral quality of the 
average opera. One of the most famous of modern 


operas is devoted to the exploits of a fallen woman | 


mittee’s expenses, on the basis of the circular in 


will be no lack of funds for the desired object. 


One of the sure signs of progress in a good cause is 
to find old objections to it brought into new promi- | 
nence, and exploded methods of its prosecution advo- | 


cated as desirable changes. It was not until the 


International Lessons were making an irresistible | 


sweep that they started the immovable croakers to 


oppose them with real vigor, or to propose absurd | 


alterations in their plan, Only when the modern 


rally of a readiness to bear.a part in the Lesson Com- | 


question, as to justify its members in saying that there | 


LOVING THROUGH GIVING AND DOING. 


Our interest in a person or an object grows with 
| our effort or our sacrifices therefor. We love most 
that for which we do most or suffer most. This is a 
truth which runs alike through the kingdoms of 
nature and of grace. 

Of all her children, the mother feels tenderest 
interest in the one who has given her greatest anxiety, 
who has needed most watching and tending ; and the 
father has closest attachment to that child with whom 
_he has paced the room more nights, when the only rest 
to the little one was to be found in his stronger 


of the worst class. Last week three thousand Phila- | lesson helps have multiplied Bibles in the Sunday-| arms, with the tired head on his firm shoulder. 
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for it, devoting time and strength to its welfare,|shipers in them. Every church thus called on can _ workhouses.” 
denying one’s self for its education—increase the | hope for a special blessing through this new demand | hand in plays and poems. 


measure of love for that child. Every prayer and 
every tear over a wayward son, every heart-throb of 
suffering for him, every added hour of sorrow over 
his wandering and of longing for his return, entwines 
the hearts of his parents the closer about him, and 
The 
warmest friendships are between those who have 
made sacrifices for each other. Those who have 
never cost each other an. effort or a tear cannot love 
each other as do those who have come to their | 
mutual understanding and sympathy through strug- 
gles and anxieties and questionings and concessions, 
who have been called to consider each other’s pecu- 
liarities with generous regard, and to do and to endure 
for each other in small things and in great. The 
highest measure of affection is never attainable save 
through sacrifice and strong endeavor. 


makes their lives the more dependent on his. 


It is the same in material treasures as in personal 
relations. We can have little love for that which 
costs us little. A man puts a higher value ona 
newspaper which he pays for, than on one which is 
thrown in at his door without charge. He hasa 
warmer interest in any enterprise in which he has 
invested time or money than he could have without 
such an expenditure. It has been found as a practi- 
cal matter that the more a church is dependent on | 
the efforts and donations of all who are connected 
with it, the firmer is its basis, and the stronger is its 
hold on the hearts of those who sustain it. A large 
“fund” for the “support of the-gospel ” in any com- 
munity is almost invariably a curse to that com- 
munity. As soon asa people stop giving to sustain 
a church, they grow cold in their love for it. “ Free 
religion ” is the poorest. kind of religion. The man 
who pays nothing for his religious privileges gets no 
more than he pays for. In starting a new Sunday- 


school in the remotest and most straitened country | 
neighborhood it is of the highest importance to bring 


all of the people there to give something for its 
carrying forward. The outright gift of a library to 
such a neighborhood is an injury rather than a bene- 
fit. To this rule there are absolutely no exceptions. 
Only when a people have put their money or their 
hard work into a religious organization do they feel 
a living interest in its prosperity. The men and 
women who have given most freely in aid of home 
and foreign missions have the warmest love for mis- 
sions. Their hearts are where their treasure is. It 
would be a great misfortune to our chief benevolent 
societies to have so much money from legacies, or in 
accrued funds, as to preclude the necessity of their 
calling on the churches for the means to do their cur- | 
rent work. In missing the contributions of the chur- 
ches they would miss the active sympathies of the | 
churches; for those who do the paying for missions | 
are readiest to do the praying for missions, and the open | 
heart rarely goes out save in company with the open 
hand. 

In fact, it may besaid that no agency is more valua- 
ble in uniting the membership of a church, in quick- 
ening its zeal, and in promoting its highest efficiency, 
than a well-used contribution box. An increase of 
the giving power of a church is an increase of its loy- 
ing power. He who gives little loves little. He who 
gives most loves most. Mr. Edward Kimball has 
had large and deserved credit for his help in lifting 
the load of debt from so many churches throughout 
our country. He merits a yet larger meed of praise 
for his part in putting new life into many a church 
by putting new love for it into the hearts of its mem- 
bers through their gifts for it at his call. In doing | 
more for their church than ever before, they have 
come to love it as never before. It is thetr church in 
a new sense. They are readier than ever to pray for | 








it in earnestness, and to make fresh sacrifices in its | 
behalf. So, again, a new sign of God’s favor is seen 
in the sweep of a recent hurricane across the city of | 
Philadelphia, by which upwards of a score of church | 

edifices have been more or less damaged—and must be | 
repaired promptly at the cost of those who are wor- i 


| whatever cost to its congregation ! 





on the hands and hearts of its people. The heavier | 
the strain on the congregation to meet such a provi- 
dential summons, the bigger the blessing to all con- 
cerned. This is even a more important matter 
than ordinary church building or ordinary church 


| renovating. There can be no question here as to the | 


propriety or necessity of the outlay. No building or 
repairing committee is to be blamed for the expense 
involved. The demand is from God himself. His 
wind has blown where he listed. No complaint or 
murmur against his course is admissible. Prompt 
and energetic action for the repairs of his sanctuary 
is the one thing now in order. And churches which 
respond to this call with cheerfulness will gain and 
grow through their new giving and doing. Doubt- 
less in more churches than one there will be an 


increase of members to the congregation and Sunday- | 
school, and an increase in the spiritual fervor and | 


power of the church-membership, through the enlar- 
ging of the hearts and the warming of the souls of 
those who have a part in the fresh sacrifices and 
endeavors which are essential to the work of repairs 
now pressing upon them. But woe to that church 
which shirks its duty of meeting these expenses at 
That church will 
fail of the proffered blessing, and will surely dwarf 
and shrivel in its spiritual life. 


The privilege of giving and doing for the Lord’s | 


cause is one of the richest blessings which the Lord 
vouchsafes to us. In giving and in doing for any 
object worthy of our love, we gain in love for that 
object, and in all the joys which spring from or which 
come with love. 





ARTIFICIAL SADNESS. 
There is a great deal of sorrow and misery in the 
world: crimes to be punished, sins to be repented of, 
wrongs to be righted, sufferings to be alleviated, 


/moanings to be stilled. One would think that the 


real burden of the world’s woe were sufficient to 
engage all the zeal of the Christian and the moralist. 
But many persons, not satisfied with the genuine suf- 
fering which comes to others and themselves, fall into 
the habit of manufacturing artificial misfortunes. 
Not only do they frequently have “a feeling of sad- 
ness that is not akin to pain,’—they come to take a 
very positive pleasure in their imaginary misfortunes. 
Their faces grow longer and longer with advancing 
years; their voices acquire a tone of subdued melan- 
choly ; and they go cheerlessly from place to place, in 
a sort of vampire hunt for fresh woes on which to feed. 
| A sick-bed is a never-ending source of interest to 
them ; and a funeral is a positive delight. 
sure to “hope for the best 
act for the worst. 
is seldom in their mind, but they constantly consider 
the likelihood of sadness yet tocome. From a baby’s 


rash to an aged Christian’s death, the world suggests | 
| these things.” 


to them one long chapter of misfortunes. 
Fortunately, in this bright world which the good 
Father has given us, sunshine follows clouds, and 
buoyant human nature reasserts itself. But persons 
who are determined to be unhappy are not to be 
turned aside by such facts as these. The irrevoca- 
bility of the past is an unfailing theme of theirs, 
They consider the finest words in all poetry to be 
Whittier’s “it might have been.” Therefore, though 
they may have comfortable homes, affectionate chii- 


dren, and kind friends, they turn back gloomily to | 


the callow experiences of youth, which they affect to 


| consider far brighter than any blessings of to-day. | 
| The future cannot, in their opinion, possibly be half | 
/so attractive as the past, though it is likely to be 
/ somewhat worse than the present. 


People in search for artificial woe are greatly 


| aided by painters and poets. A witty writer in a | 


recent London newspaper found the last Royal Acad- 
| emy exhibition of paintings full of “death, squalor, | 
misery, and tears ; old women dying, dogs dying, horses | 
in their last throes, felons in prison, and paupers in | 


They are | 
»’ but equally certain to | 
A possible change for the better | 
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If further material is wanted, it is at 
Theatrical managers long 
ago discovered how many people are willing to pay a 
dollar and a half to see a Bill Sykes drag his blood- 
stained sister Nancy across the stage, or a Parisian 
woman of the town die by slow poison. In poetry 
the long-haired young gentleman with a Byron collar 
around his neck and unrequited love in his heart 
has disappeared, to be sure; but there stalks in his 
place the empty pessimist with his little store of 
tinkling alliterations, and his frantic efforts to dis- 
cover whether everything be not nothing—or, in the 
actual words of a modern rhymer, to “find out 
whether hell be not heaven.” 

Away with ‘the whole unhealthy brood—poets, 
artists, pessimistic philosophers, household grum- 
blers! Give us instead one glimpse of sunshine, one 
line of John Bunyan, one good deed in a naughty 
world. He who frowns when he ought to smile, or 
speaks ill when his mouth ought to utter words of 
good cheer, sins against the Giver himself. “The 
Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is 
kindled against thee, and against thy two friends: 
for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If only we could get all our readers to do as well as 
they can with their present attainments, we would gladly 
yield all hope of increasing their knowledge, and of 
enabling them to do better things than they now are 
capable of. It is a great thing to do as well as one knows 
how—a greater thing than most men and women accom- 
plish in this life. Here is a call on us from way up in 
Minnesota, to start one man at doing his duty. How we 
wish we could do it! 

I lately visited a village. I will not. say where, although I 
fear that many of your readers will think they know, when I say 
that it-has six saloons and no Sunday-school. I sat at the table 
of an intelligent Christian farmer, which was surrounded by a 
group of bright boys and girls, some of them on the very verge 
of manhood and womanhood. I do not give the farmer’s name, 
although many of your readers, thousands of miles away, will 
find one like him in the vicinity of their village that has no 
Sunday-school. He belongs to that large class of quiet, respect- 
able citizens who vote intelligently, but never manage a caucus 
nor work in a political campaign. Though not born a leader, 
he tries to do his duty. He is sorry they have no preaching, no 
prayer-meeting, no Sunday-school. He sincerely hopes they 
will have some time; but his desire is so much stronger than his 
expectation in this hope that he finds it difficult to pray in faith, 
believing. To an outsider, to one who knows nothing of God’s 
secret plans for saving that debauched village by some special 
dispensation, it seems as though this solitary Christian man 
were God’s chosen instrument for doing it. If I should tell him 
so, he would stare at me, and ask, ‘‘ What canI do? I cannot 
preach, and I have not money enough to hire anybody else to 
do it, and if I had, I could not hire these people to go to meet- 
ing.” I presume he never led a prayer-meeting in his life. He 
has no “public gift.’ He has had no experience in Sunday- 
school work, and has enjoyed but limited Sunday-school oppor- 
tunities. Now, can you help this brother to see what he can do 
for his own and his neighbor’s children? I thought you could, 
and have invited you to make him weekly visits for the next 
three months. I hope you will get him so interested in the 
| study of the word, so full of these precious lessons, that he will 
| have to find somebody to talk to about them. I hope you will 
suggest some ways of working for people who “ care for none of 
I hope—well, I have great expectations as to 
what you will do for him, and for his counterpart who is known 
to so many of your readers that they may easily introduce you. 

That farmer ought to be at work in his immediate neigh- 
borhood. Our friend should tell him so. He ought to 
gather a Sunday-school there, even if only half a dozen 
are in it, outside of his own family. He ought to super- 
intend it; pray in it; follow it with prayer-meetings; get 
a preacher to visit the neighborhood occasionally ; do his 
utmost to prepare the way for a permanent church and 
| Sunday-school organization. If he will begin this work 
| prayerfully and in faith, God will show him what to do 
next, and will make his work a success. We know of 
| one community where just such a quiet and modest man 
had a home before any Sunday-school was there. A 
Sunday-school missionary visited that region, started a 
| Sunday-school, and, with much urging, induced that man 
_ to be itssuperintendent. With this start the man gained 
_ steadily in confidence and power. After a little he went 
out into another district and started another Sunday- 
school. He became a Sunday-school missionary; and 
| before he died he had organized several hundred Sunday- 
schools, of which three-fourths are probably in existence 
| to-day. Why should not this man described by our 
Minnesota correspondent do as well—or try to? 
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PASTURE LANDS. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
“‘ Green pastures,” said the Psalmist 
In that old strain of praise 
Which pours its matchless music o’er 
Our rough and rugged ways ; 
Which rests us with its tenderness, 
As when a mother sings, 
And to our weary moods of pain 
Divinest healing brings. 
“Green pastures.” Pent in city walls 
I think of them to-day, 
How cool and sunny-sweet they stretch 
O’er uplands far away, 
How velvet soft their hill-slopes lie, 
How long their shadows sweep, 
How tranquil are their silences, 
Their evening peace how deep! 
© quiet miles on miles of green ! 
O fields with clover fair! 
Where flocks repose, where happy birds 
Salute the morning air, 
Where never alien step intrudes, 
Nor harsh invader comes, 
Nor peals the great world’s bugle blare, 
Nor beats its martial drums, 


Had I the wings of eagle strong, 
Or of the gentle dove, 

How would I seek your solitudes, 
Your calm, embracing love! 

And yet, where hearts in fellowship 
Around me closely stand, 

Where loyal hands are clasping mine, 
Must be my pasture-land. 

And He who clothes the meadows, 
And weaves the radiant light 

Of flower and vine on mountain sides, 
And through the valleys bright, 

Can give to me the pasture green, 
The waters still and sweet, 

Whene’er I take my need, my thirst, 
And bend me at his feet. 


EVANGELISTIC EFFORTS IN CONNECTION 
WITH SUNDAY SCHOOLS.* 
BY GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD. 


Entering my office last week, I met a group of gentle- 
men, who had gathered there for a few minutes’ talk 
before going to their desks for the business of the day. 

I remarked that the “tramp” whom we had to turn 
away yesterday, forbidding him even an enlistment into 
the army, was troublesome to my recollection. 

A. says: “He was a bad man, sir. He was half drunk 
when he presented himself to the recruiting officer.” 

“Yes, I know it,” I reply. 

B. “ He wasn’t true; pretends to be an Englishman, a 
graduate of Cambridge, and to have the highest connec- 
tions. He is a humbug!” : 

H. “True enough; but we cannot tell how much is 
false.” 

A. “He’s a bad egg. He wasn’t willing to have the 
recruiting officer write to his late employers, if he ever 
had any as he pretended, to find out his real character.” 

C. “We'd have to keep watch-dogs indeed, if such 
fellows as that were enlisted! For there are no locks or 
bars that would stop him.” 

H. “ Perhaps he is not so bad as that. He said he had 
plenty of money when he started overland from the East, 
but was not able to get employment as a clerk, the only 
business that he understands.” 

B. “Oh! I don’t believe a word of it. He can turn his 
hand to many things, if he is educated. He could get 
enough to do in town this minute if he would only work.” 

C. remarks, “The country is full of them, going from 
city to city.” 

H. “This tramp, gentlemen, came back tous; received 
a contribution, as expression of our sorrow that he was 
unworthy to be a soldier; spent it for drink, and was in 
a worse plight this morning than when he came.” 

C. “ Well, what are we to do with this army of tramps? | 
It is being increased every day. It is not only a vaga- | 
bond element, but vicious in the extreme. They go from 
house to house, and often demand food and clothing. 
If denied, they are profane and violent, or take some | 
subtle method of plundering the people that hazard a | 
refusal.” 

H. “First, I think we should ascertain the cause of 
this drift; take, as the doctor says, a diagnosis of the | 
disease, and then see if we can suggest a remedy.” 

A. says: “The cause is plain enough. People don’t 
like to work. They see a few who were born in their | 
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Brera who have lowe pr olhow cay 80 | 
they become discontented with work, and start out to) 
make their fortunes.” 


B. “I suppose it is the hard times which throws so | 


| many out of employment, whether they will it or not.” 


H. “I think a sufficient cause lies in the education of | 


our boys. Ambitious fathers who have had to dig hard 
for a living on our rugged farms, toiling without cessa- 
tion to make both ends meet, become ambitious for their 
sons. Mothers, who have had burdens to bear that 
seemed to them intolerable, encourage their children to 
look to some easier way to get a living. Fathers and 


| mothers agree to put the bright boys into a profession or | 


| into merchandising. The city is looked to as a happy 
| fort. The drift of society keeps on setting that way, 
| cityward, till the cities are overloaded. Many of the 
| farms are abandoned, others not half cultivated, others 
| bought in by speculators, becoming immense monopo- 
lies, and almost denuded of population. The cultivators 


| checked till poverty and consequent distress and crime 
| force the reaction. When the sense of shame is gone 
; and men and women find the almshouse and the prison 
privileged places, crowds begin to go from place to place, 
from city to city,—anywhere to satisfy hunger, and still 
get rid of the work they were first taught to avoid and to 
despise. Now, what is the remedy?” 

C. says, “I think if the farmers would learn to intro- 
duce more of the comforts of life into their households,— 

musical instruments and good books, for example,—the 
| young people would be more contented with their lot.” 
Each gentleman remarks upon this, and all agree that 
| the cause of this great and growing evil of tramps, and 
also of the fearfully large host of drunkards and of crimi- 
nals in our country, is discontent, unhappy hearts. No 
radical remedy for this evil which is so fundamental and 
so fearful in its consequences was suggested. 

We separate, thoughtfully pondering a question which 
is now puzzling the heads of our best statesmen, and go 
to our work. 

As you have asked me to speak of the Sunday-school 
in connection with evangelistic work, I have thought the 
answer to the question, “What is the remedy for this 
growing evil?” could be found in the Sunday-school 
room. 

Our evangelistic efforts in the churches of our land, and 
in all the different appliances that go with the churches,— 
such as Christian societies and associations,—do not appear 
in actual practice to be equal to the demand made upon 
them. People become Christians under appeal. A few 
in every church labor hard, but there is great falling 
away ; much heart-burning is confessed in meeting, and 
to clergymen, but much more is written in hard lines 
upon the faces of a restless people, much more which is 
not confessed. 

One says, “I became a Christian twenty years ago, but 
I do not get much good from it. Christiansdo not help me 
more than the world’s people, neither do I or they appear 
much ahead of those who make no profession of their 
faith.” Of course a remedy for this can easily be sug- 
gested ; but the discontent is too much and too common 
to be put aside without a closer scrutiny. The larger 
masses of men and women, who have not tried the church 
at all, and who furnish recruits innumerable to drunk- 
ards, criminals, and vagabonds, are searching the faces 
and lives of so-called Christians for the medicine for their 
various complaints. They are like the troubled sea, 
casting up mire and dirt. They never really rest. 

My point is that an emasculated Christianity is not 
enough. First a careless life, a godless life; then a 
conversion ; and then a sort of hap-hazard teaching, irreg- 
ular, spasmodic, without method, and without complete- 
ness! This is not enough, not really the essential thing. 

What then? Well, more training of children in funda- 
mental truth. The children of the masses are reached in 
the Sunday-school and in the personal visits of teachers 
in the homes of their pupils. What is fundamental 
| truth? The law and the gospel. How the Israelites used 

_to do this! The door-posts of their houses, the véry stones 
| they piled up by the wayside, taught the children. Fathers 
and mothers and teachers avere once faithful in this. Let 
| Christians of to-day emulate their example. 








The other day, while reading an English work, I met | 
_with the expression “ spiritual intoxication.” It may be | 


| an improper expression. Certainly the Holy Ghost never 
| really intoxicates the soul; it endues it with light, with | 
peace, and doubtless with a burden-bearing zeal ; but this | 
| denominated “spiritual intoxication” comes not hence. | 

| The state of feeling referred to can be produced in various | 


ways. It comes and goes with its elevation and depression, 
Peg HK, the s Oregon Sunday-school Convention, at Portland, Tues- | 4 8 P 


' like the effects of laudanum or liquor, How fatal to per- 


' release from hardship, as the place for fortune and com- | 


that should be there are elsewhere. This tendency is not | 
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| manent peace ont steady contentment to sadidialon this 
kind of mental or heart excitation for the sweet influence 
of the Holy Spirit of God! 

Children who are brought up in the nurture and admo- 
_ nition of the Lord will usually be proof against delusions 
of this nature. 

A cheerful Sunday-school room, excellent singing, and 
attractive books, of course are necessary as helps ; but 
that school will be a real final failure that stops with these 
and other pleasing features. Helps must remain helps ; 
and thesubstance, namely, the law of God, and the doc- 
_trines, that is, the teachings of Christ, must be carefully, 
constantly, and methodically put into the mind and heart 
_ of the child. 

I think the churches must come to a steadier introduc- 
tion and a steadier continuation of spiritual life. Enthu- 
| siasm has place in religion as it does in business, in trade, 

in anything; but it wants to be deep rather than noisy, 
| perennial and abiding rather than occasional and 
| fierce. A zeal born of self-denying love is as undying as 
its gentle mother, and cannot in its nature be rough and 
_uncompromising. Let then the enthusiasm and the zeal 


, | Which are born of God seek the Sunday-school and the 


children of our people for its abiding work. 

How will this reach the tramps, the drunkards, and the 
criminals? I answer: “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” Bring the children into whose pure 
eyes you look so steadily while you teach, bring them by 
instruction and steady influence into an intimate knowl- 
edge and an abiding love of God’s essential truth. When 
grown, you will not find them tramps. Religion, so well 
founded, so early and judiciously incorporated in the 
child’s heart and mind, will produce contentment,—a con- 
tentment that changing fortunes will never quite eradi- 
cate, a contentment comfortable and comforting and conta- 
gious. 

These Sunday-school children added to those equally 
well instructed in the sweet Christian homes of our land, 
and increased by all others who have been similarly 
trained and similarly prepared in any school, family, or 
church,—these will be the evangels of the next genera- 
tion. Cannot this be done? Cannot this essential union 
of all Christians in bringing our children to a knowledge 
and practice of the truth, admitted to be the truth by all 
the churches of the land, be effected ? 

Let training of heart and mind be our watchword,— 
so as thus early in the formative period of life “to add to 
virtue knowledge, to knowledge patience, to patience god- 
liness, to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity.” 

God will give his blessing, for “God is love.” 


SPIRITUAL FORCES. 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT SPENCER. 

In the natural world we observe certain forces that are 
ever active. Such forces are gravitation, heat, and elec- 
tricity ; and, by observing their laws, we can use them to 
turn our mills, drive our engines, and carry our messages. 

Now, back of these is another force more subtile and 
powerful; a force that is the source of all power, the 
secret of all life. This it was that “moved upon the face 
of the waters,” bringing forth order and beauty out of 
chaos and death. Can the Christian worker avail him- 
self of this power. Unquestionably, if he obeys its laws. 
Can these laws be ascertained? Let us see. 

Turning to the Bible, we find men who possessed this 
power in a remarkable degree. Moses, the first leader ot 
Israel, was one of these. When he first went forth to 
undertake the cause of his people, we see him a rash and 
powerless youth. The people would not listen to him, 
and the only results from his early efforts were the 
death of a single Egyptian and the bitter enmity of two 
quarreling Hebrews. 

We next see him in the wilderness of Midian ; and it is 
here, in the stillness and seclusion of the forest, that the 
divine energy is borne in upon his soul. Here, standing 
by the burning bush, his soul was kindled with divine 
fire, and his entireinner being made to throb with the 
| impulses of a new life. Here he had a revelation of God. 
| The great “I am” spoke with him, and told him to go 

to Pharaoh, not as Moses, but as an ambassador from the 
court of heaven. How long the conference lasted, how 
long the human and divine were in communion, we do 
not know; but we know that when Moses came forth 
| from the interview*he was girded with a power to which 
| he had hitherto been a stranger. 

Now he gathers the elders of Israel together, and they 
‘hearken to his words. They no longer deridingly ask, 
“Who made you ajudge over us?” but reverently bow to 

| his commands, The same thing is seen when he comes 
| into the presence of Pharach, All doubt and fear have 
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been taken away, and like one who feels that he has 
infinite resources to draw upon, he exclaims, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel, Let my people go.” 

The fact is, the man had become possessed of a new 
and mighty power. 


without consuming it now glowed in him; and he was no 


longer the pampered and irresolute youth of Pharaoh’s 
household, but the servant of the most high God, come forth 
to strike the fetters from millions of captives, and set 
a nation free. Here then we have the law of this force. 
It comes into the soul that, by constant prayer and pro- 
found meditation, arranges itself to catch the divine 
breath, 

Turning now to the New Testament, we havea case fully 
as striking. Saul of Tarsus had been miraculously con- 
verted, and had received his commission to go far hence 
to the Gentiles, from the Lord himself. But his early 
labors were attended with but littlesuccess. Indeed, I do 
not recall the case of a single conversion from his preach- 
ing. Then he retired to Arabia, and for a time is lost to 
our view. And here it was, in the solitude of the desert, 
here in the silence of Arabian wilds, that the divine 
Spirit flooded his soul, and fitted him for his life’s work. 
Here it was that he lost the pride of birth and learning, 
and learned to count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord. And 
when he came forth from that season of communion with 
the unseen Deity, it was to wield a power of which he 
had before known nothing. The people listen; they are 
strangely moved, and prostrate themselves before him as 
a god. Everywhere his preaching is attended with won- 
derful results. Churches are founded in every city ; vio- 
lent opposition is overcome, and in a few years the glad 
tidings spreads throughout Asia Minor and various parts 
of Europe. 

And the same is true of all great workers, whether in 
the Jewish or Christian Church. Elijah came forth from 
the solitudes of Tishbe to thrill the guilty king of Israel 
with stern denunciations ; and John the Baptist from 
the rocky wastes of Perea to startle the pulses of Herod, 
and call a nation to repentance. 

Luther gave the three best hours of the day to prayers ; 
fully one-third of President Finney’s ministerial life was 
spent in the same way. Miller is much in prayer, and 
Moody loves to be alone with his Bible and his God. And 
God’s laws never change. 
Moses and Elijah, they are to-day. We may produce a 
kind of artificial life and power, we may work ourselves 
up into a state of excitement; but it will not last. As 


soon as the causes that produced it cease to exist, it will | 


die out. But the power that is generated in the soul by 
the inflow of the divine Spirit will never go out. It will 
animate and intensify all through life, and at last palpi- 
tate and glow around the throne. We have boasted much 
of our muscular Christianity, and are in danger of losing 


everything in Christianity that is worth having. In our | 


fear of asceticism we have drifted into a gross materialism 
that is fatal to all true life. The Spirit of God will not 
quicken a gross and sensuous person. 
tery is sufficiently powerful to electrify a chunk of lead. 
No more will the Spirit of God act upon one given to the 
pleasures of sense. It moves only upon those who, by 
obedience to its laws, are prepared to receive its quicken- 
ing impulses, 

And here is the weakness of very many of the Lord’s 
workers to-day. Napoleon said: “ It makes a great dif- 
ference who is behind the bayonet.” Never ltas the Chris- 
tian soldier been so well armed and equipped; but the 
power to use his weapons is sadly lacking. Our insti- 
tutes and conventions are doing a noble work, but they 
cannot impart this power. This can only be obtained as 
Moses and Elijah obtained it. The glowing soul of Mc- 
Cheyne, the burning heat of Rowland Hill,—these only 
come from communion with the Deity. 


THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


BY MARY 





E, COMSTOCK. 

The well-grounded protest of able periodicals, both at 
home and across the water, against the increase of trashy 
literature and its introduction even into Sunday-school 
libraries, has practically produced a wide-spread preva- 
lence of what Canon Farrar calls “ fundamental confu- 


sion” on the subject of the usefulness of Sunday-school | 


libraries at all, This is not always outspoken. A friendly 


talk with a conscientious librarian, however, soon reveals | 


perplexities. A full discussion of difficulties by a con- 
vention of Sunday-school librarians, who have accepted 
their post with a genuine desire to make the library a 
power in the religious education of the young, would 
bring to light dilemmas in demand and supply that would 


The fire that burned in the bush | 


What they were in the days of 


No galvanic bat- | 


T 


| provoke a smile were not the bearing of the discussion so 

| serious. 

| Such thoughts passed through my mind a few days 
since, as I passed from the chapel of Broadway Taber- 

| nacle, New York, into its commodious library, and saw 

| the well-chosen new volumes, numbering one thousand, in 
neat covers on the shelves, awaiting the return of the 

| scholars after the summer vacation. 

It seemed only yesterday that the superintendent had 
| announced that, the school having purposed to give a pro- 
| portion of their library to the mission school, four gen- 

tlemen had come forward and contributed one hundred 
dollars each for replenishing the home-school with new 
| volumes. 

But the summer months had passed since that announce- 

ment was made. Meantime invoices from publishers had 
| been obtained. The arduous task of selection of books 
from these invoices had been entrusted to a lady of rare 
discrimination, keen sympathy with youth, and rich men- 
, tal and spiritual culture. She had ex cuted her labo- 
rious task. No doubt many schools are, by one method or 
another, performing the same work to-day. Will it not 
| aid some worker to know the results reached in the 
Broadway Tabernacle school? 

Though the books looked so fresh and new, we were 
glad to see that old standards which have guided souls to 
safe harbor for so many years have not been discarded. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Dairyman’s Daughter, and kin- 
dred favorites, rich with clustering associations, have not 
been omitted. While by no means deficient in stories, we 
were delighted to find no department of this admirably 
classified library more complete than that which deals 


Christ: its rise, struggles, victories, steady progress to the 
present; and its promise of a glorious future. The prepa- 
ration of the world for the coming of the truth in the 
person of Christ; the story of the apostles’ lives and 
labors; the work of the early church as shown in the 
lives of the fathers; the preservation of the truth 


the reformation day ; the reformation itself ; the succeed- 





religious freedom in parts of Continental Europe, in 
| England, Italy, France, and elsewhere; the establish- 
| ment of the Puritans and their glorious principles of civil 
| and religious liberty in America,—are here, in one form and 
| another, all told faithfully and in the most attractive 
| manner. 

| A list of most attractive books is from the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Church publishing houses, and are 
| translated from the German of Hoffman and other suc- 
| cessful writers for children, It is to be regretted that 
space does not permit a full delineation of the spirit and 
purpose of these instructive and charming books from 
foreign sources. 

Questions which are already prominent before the pub- 
lic, and which promise to become more so when the Sun- 
day-school boys of to-day shall have attained to the estate 
of men and citizens,are brought before them in this 
library in the form of reliable information upon a basis 
of simple facts, and without discussion, in works like 
Hamlin’s Among the Turks, and Gibson’s Chinese in 
America. The great struggle of Protestant freedom, the 
doctrine of justification by faith, against Romanism, is 
presented from many standpoints, educational, social, and 
moral, and without prejudice, in books of such interest 
_that all will read and remember their teaching. The 

excellent books of the National Temperance Society 
cover the ground of the great moral question of temper- 
| ance, and being read by the hundreds of boys and girls 
_ in this school can hardly fail to exert strong influence upon 
opinion and habit in this direction. Christian missions, 
which can nowhere be more surely advanced than by 
faithful teaching in our Sunday-schools, are represented 
'in the lives of eminent missionaries,and in details of 
| mission work, in its several departments, in various parts 
of the world. 
| The department of essays, lectures, etc., includes both 
recently published volumes and old favorites long approved 
in many schools. Among these are Dr. Thompson’s and 
J.A. James’s Lectures to Young Men; Familiar Talks 
with the Boys, by the Rev. Dr. John Hall; and the excel- 
lent addresses by eminent clergymen given before The 
New York Sunday-school Association. 

The list of books upon purely Bible themes is headed 
by the admirable works of Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. Books of travel 
/cover nearly all lands that have been traversed. The 
Holy Land may be seen through the eyes of the learned 
investigator seeking Bible proofs and historical arguments, 
and also through those of the happy sojourner going with 
loving heart and without question to walk where He 


more or less directly with the history of the church of 


through the middle ages; the first signs of the dawn of 


ing trial day of the thirty years’ war; the triumphs of 


walked and look upon scenes made forever sacred by his 
presence. 

Biographies are mainly in the lines of larger subjects, 
such as church history or missions, but of themselves 
furnish entertaining reading. This is also true of stories. 
The charming tales of Mrs. Charles all have a bearing 
upon history, for instance; and those of Miss Sarah 
Dwinell Chellis on temperance. Others may be better 
characterized by mention of the names of the authors. 
The well-known works of Pansy (Mrs. Alden) deal 
with Sunday and home-work and duty. Those of 
Hesba Stretton bring the suffering poor and the sweet 
charity that strives to aid them to our very hearts. The 
books of Mrs. Prentiss, always loved, now doubly sacred 
through sorrow at her death ; together with Miss Warner’s 
books, and those of Edward Garrett and E. P. Roe; Miss 
Mulock’s John Halifax and A Noble Life; and others 
I may not linger to mention, will help to suggest an out- 
line of the subjects and teaching of the library. 

The infant class room has it own special library uncon- 
nected with this. The frequent complaint of children 
that they don’t like a small book, which seems to be 
founded in some idiosyncrasy of child-nature, finds no 
chance for indulgence; for whether by design or otherwise 
it was noticeable that the generous volumes were nearly 
identical in size, however differing in the number of 
pages. 

While lingering at the shelves with Mrs.C. C. Wheeler, 
the lady to whose charge the selection of the volumes 
was entrusted, I learned that through a mistake a much 
larger number of catalogues had been printed than 
were needed. If this statement of special lines of 
reading should waken a desire to obtain a catalogue, any 
superintendent or librarian, upon application to the super- 
intendent, Mr. C. B. Knevals, 48 East 23d Street, New 
York, will have a catalogue forwarded for consulta- 
tion in selecting books. A supplement is proposed to the 
scholars’ catalogue,which will serve to aid teachers, by more 
explicit classification, in directing the scholars’ reading: 
as, for instance, quickening the interest of a mission band 
by suggesting books bearing upon missions, or aiding a 
lad in the way of social temptation by suggesting the 
graphic style of a temperance story, thus using the library 
as an instrument and aid all through the week. One 
reason why trash is so largely read by the young is 
because there are nosympathetic suggestions, skillfully to 
awaken interest to something better. A reason why such 
suggestions are not more common is because the library, . 
though generous, is too often an unclassified promiscuous 
collection of books simply designed to interest, without 
pointing to any definite resuits. It has seemed to the 
writer that the work of selection done so efficiently in one 
school might serve for suggestion to others; hence the 
presentation of the theory of selection as kindly stated 
by Mrs. Wheeler and given in this brief paper. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HOW RUTH GOT UNDER A CLOUD. 
BY MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 

Ruth Tracy was such a wide-awake, sunshiny little girl, 
and had been praised so much for her bright, happy dis- 
position, that she had made up her mind that she was 
much better than ordinary boys and girls. 

But one day something happened at home that showed 
Ruth her mistake. Rose, the work-girl, fell sick, and 
Mrs. Tracy could not get another servant for a week. So 
Ruth was needed to help do the housework. Now Ruth 
had never been used to work at home. Her mamma 
thought her lessons at school, her music, and her calis- 
thenics were enough to fill up a little girl’s time; so she 
never asked her to wash dishes, or take care of little Rob- 
bie, or do errands, or dust, or even to take care of her own 
room. 

But now it was all different, and our good girl suddenly 
grew cross and sullen and fretful and sour,—so sour that 
her big brother called her a little pickle, and asked her 
how long she had been out of the vinegar jar. 

“Come, Ruth dear,” said Mrs. Tracy, the second morn- 
ing of Rose’s sickness, “I wish you to get up right off.” 

“What, now? Why, it isn’t light yet, and I’m horribly 
sleepy!” 

“Twill light your lamp. It is almost seven o’clock, 
and breakfast will soon be ready. There is ever so much 
for you to do before school-time.” 

tuth pouted and frowned, but she did not dare dis- 
obey. So she put one little bare foot out into the cold, 
and then another, very slowly, and in the course of five 
minutes she had dragged herself to the register, and put 


.on her stockings. She worked so slowly that she was 
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soon very chilly, and her fingers were almost as stiff as 
sticks. Just as she was pouring out some water for her 
bath, the breakfast bell rang. That gave her such a start 
that she let the pitcher slip from her hand, and spilt the 
water all over her. Then she was in a plight. She had 
no dry stockings up stairs, and it was a long way down to 
the dining-room where her mother was. Oh, how cross our 
good little girl became! She slammed the poor inno- 
cent water-pitcher into the wash-bowl; she took her 
stockings off and threw them across the room; she made 
faces at a picture that hung over her dressing-table; she 
went to the head of the stairs and screamed for her 
mamma at the top of her voice; and at last, as her 
mother didn’t hear, she went into her room, slamming the 
Help 
There was an ugly slop of water on 
the pretty gray carpet, the delicate blue wall was splashed, 
and—why, the stockings were wet, and Ruth’s temper was 
lost, and that was all. 


door after her, and sat down again by the register. 
her mother, indeed! 


By and by Mrs. Tracy came up and found—not a neat, 
sweet, complete little Ruthie, but a frowsled, tousled 
child, sitting humped over, in a bedraggled nightgown. 

Mamma wasn’t a woman to be “ taken in” by naughty, 
self-willed children. She was a keen, sharp-eyed mamma, 
and she understood the state of things at a glance. “ Ruth 
is a naughty, ill-tempered girl, after all,” she said to her- 
self, “and I must cure her as soon as possible.” When 
Ruth saw her mother, she put her hands to her head, 
which had really begun to ache by this time, and said : 

“O mamma! it was so early, and I was so sleepy, and my 
head—” 

“Don’t say anything more,” began mamma. “Get 
right into bed, my dear; it is almost as easy to wait on 
two sick persons as on one. When the doctor comes to 
see Rose, I will ask him to step in and see you.” 

“O mamma! I—” 

“Not a word. Get into bed; I will bind up your head 
with vinegar and water, and puta hot brick at your feet.” 

Poor Ruth had to submit; and her mother tucked her 
up snugly, and went down stairs ; soon she came back 
with bandages for her head, a bowl of gruel, and a bottle 
of hot water. for her feet. Ruth detested gruel, but she 
was obliged to drink every spoonful of it. She kicked 
the hot bottle, and tossed about, mussing the covers, and 
making herself as uncomfortable as possible. But all 
was of no use. Her mother told her that she hoped she 
would soon be better, and left her alone. 

Hour after hour passed away, and nobody came into 
her room. Ruth went to sleep, woke up, and slept again. 
Then she cried for a change ; and at last began studying 
arithmetic with her fingers and toes, because she was so 
very tired of doing nothing. 

At last she heard some one coming up stairs with her 
mother,—a lady who was chatting gaily and laughing. 
Then the door opened, and there stood her dear, lovely 


Sunday-school teacher,—her beautiful Miss Bella Lan- | 


caster. ; 

“Here is Ruth,” said mamma. “TI will leave you to 
talk with her; I am very busy to-day.” 

Except her papa and mamma and baby brother, Ruth 
loved Miss Lancaster better than any one in the wide 
world. And now to think that she should see her in such 
disgrace. 
the matter with her; and her mother down stairs doing 
all the housework alone. Poor Ruthie! She couldn’t 
say one word. Miss Bella came up to the bed, looking 
as sweet and sorry and tender-hearted as a lady could; 
and Ruth just put out her dimpled arms, and caught her 
by the neck, and cried. She tried two or three times to 
speak, but her sobs choked her. 

“ Never mind,” said Miss Bella, “ I know all about it.” 

“Has mamma— ” 

“No, mamma hasn’t told me much, but I can guess.” 

“No, you can’t guess half how cross I was, and how 
poky, when mamma needed me so; and I always thought 
I was so good; everybody always said so, and called me 
Sunshine, and, and—” Ruth broke down again, and 
Miss Bella comforted her. 

“You'll never love me any more, 


” 


said the little girl; 
“you won’t want me in your class again.” 

“Oh yes, I shall; only I am sorry that—” 

“That what?” 

“That you have learned so little in my class.” 

“But I have learned all the lessons perfectly—per- 
fectly, Miss Bella.” 

“Why do you eat your breakfasts and dinners and sup- 
pers, dear little Ruthie,—for the sake of eating, or for the 
sake of living and growing?” 

“Why, I s’pose I eat because I’m obliged 
like to eat too.” 

“You eat because your body needs food; it would die 
if you should starve yourself. Well, now, the Bible verses 


to, though I 


In bed in the middle of the day, and nothing | 
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| 
and hymns, and answers to questions that you learn in | 


the Sunday-school, the talks that you listen to, and the 
lectures that you hear, are all food for your soul, or your | 
character. They are meant to make you grow; to make 
you sweeter tempered, more patient and helpful, more 
anxious to be kind to others, more thankful to your dear | 
mamma for all she has done for you; they are meant to 
teach you to ask God to help you, when you are naughty | 
and unhappy. Now, darling, if this Sunday-school food, 
that we prepare fur you, does you no good, I am very, 
very sorry.” 

“Tt does do me good, it shall,” sobbed little Ruthie. 

“T hope so,” answered Miss Bella. “ Do youremem- 
ber the golden text that we had last Sunday?” 

“No, ma’am ; I haven’t thought of it since.” 

“And yet we all promised to try and think of it every 
day in the week,” said Miss Bella, 

Ruth blushed and was silent. 

“For even Christ pleased not himself,” repeated the 
teacher. 

“Yes, that is it,” said Ruth; “I thought I should 
remember it, it is so short.” 

“But you have been pleasing yourself,” said Miss Lan- 
caster. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Ruth. 

“And perhaps you have always pleased yourself more 
than you supposed ; you thought you were a good-tem- 
pered girl when really there was nothing to make you ill- 
tempered. We have all called you Little Sunshine, but 
there has been nothing in your life to bring clouds. The 
really sweet-tempered people are those who are sweet 
when things go wrong.” 

“You will never call me Sunshine again,” said Ruth, 
despondently. 

“Yes, we shall, when you deserve it—when we see you 
bright and happy, even if you have to deny yourself, 
glad of a chance to help mamma, tryingto please Robbie 
and make papacomfortable.” 

“| thought I was so good,” said Ruthie, the tears com- 
ing into her eyes. 

“Perhaps that is the reason,” said Miss Lancaster, 
“why you were so easily tempted to become cross and 
impatient.” 

“That must be it,” said Ruth; “I wasn’t looking out.” 

“There is another golden text that is good for us all to 
remember at all times,—‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation.’ And now I hope when I see you next 
Sunday that you will be as bright as ever, and have a 
pleasant story to tell me of what you have been doing 
the rest of the week.” 

When the teacher had gone, Ruth got up and dressed, 
and wrote down the two texts in her little common-place 
book. “I will try to remember them,” she said; “and I 
hope I shan’t get to thinking again that I’m so good, and 
not watch at all, when Lain’t a bit better than other folks, 
and not so good as some; the truth is folks don’t know 
how cross they are till they have bothers.” 


interrupting me, as I thought, rather impatiently. 


| to say. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


WHAT IS YOUR POINT? 


(T. R., in The London Sunday-school Teacher. ] 


I did not succeed in my first efforts at class-teaching in | 
the Sunday-school. I hardly think I acknowledged so 
much as this to myself, but I felt uncomfortable and anx- | 
ious; the work was certainly a weariness to me, and I | 
feared it was such also to the boys. And yet I am sure I | 
studied hard in preparation, getting up the geography, | 
and the manners and customs, and the explanation of | 
difficult words, and the suggestions of the commentaries. | 
Now I think of it, I fancy I had some claim to be a walking | 
cyclopeedia, but that was only asmall part of fitness for a 
Sunday-school teacher, and I could not find out for myself | 
how it was I so evidently failed. 

One Sunday afternoon I started early from home, intend- 
ing to walk quietly to school, as the day was sunny and 
warm ; and as I went along I fell into a studioys, gloomy 
mood, almost concluding that, for some reason which I 
could not discover, I never should succeed in Sunday- 
school teaching. 

Suddenly some one put his arm within mine, and walk- 
ing along beside me, and without any “How d’ye do?” 
or word of welcome, abruptly said to me, “ What’s your 
point?” 

I confess to feeling for a moment staggered, and scarcely 
knew what to answer. James Fieming was one of our 
older teachers, and one of our most successful ones, but 
it was evident that the same things were not just then in 
his thoughts and mine. I was making myself unfit for 
my work by brooding over discouragements; he was | 


wisely preparing for work by thinking about his lesson 


and his class. 
I began some kind of explanations of what I was going 
to say in the class, but they only showed what a grievous 


and hopeless muddle I was in. 


“ You will never get on that way,” said James Fleming, 
“You 
must get one leg of the compasses fixed to a point, and 
then with the other you may wander about how you will. 
You must first get a point. 

“That is just the trouble I am in to-day,” he went on 
“T have been greatly interrupted and worried in 
business this week, and have not been able to carry out 
my usual plan, so I hardly feel as if I knew what I was 
going to teach this afternoon, and thinking you might 
help me, I asked you what was your point.” 

“T hardly understand what you mean, or what it is 
that you want to help you,” I replied. “I have never 
thought about having any ‘particular point in teaching. 
[ supposed we had to explain and illustrate as well as 
we could a passage of scripture verse by verse, bringing 
out and impressing whatever truths might be suggested 
by the sentences,” 

“A great many teachers,” said Fleming, “I fear, think 
like you, but it won’t answer; that plan makes weary 
work for the teacherand weary work for the class. I tried 
that way for years, and at last became so tired and so 
hopeless, I was nearly giving up Sunday-school work 
altogether. One day I was waiting in an architect’s office, 
and interested myself in examining some plans that lay 
on the table. These were all full of little holes, not 
driven through the cardboard, but still plain enough, and 
all the complicated plan grew round these various holes, 
which were measuring marks and centres; and I could 
see there was one central point of all, from which the 
whole drawing took its proportions. I can scarcely tell 
how it was, but at once I thought of my class-work, and 
felt that this had been my mistake—there had been no 
point init. I ought to have stuck a point in every Sun- 
day, and worked away round my point until each child’s 
mind had become, like that architect’s drawing, full of 
points; but every little circle sweeping around the great 
circle whose central point was Christ. 

“So I adopted a new plan of preparing my lessons. 
Before I opened a book, or read a ‘ lesson help’ or ‘ out- 
line,’ I sat down quietly, with my open Bible before me, 
read the passage for the lesson through, asking God to 
bring something from it right home to my own heart. 
[do not take another step until mind and heart have 
griped something in the lesson. I put that down at 
once; I call that ‘getting one leg of the compasses fixed,’ 
and I find that all my studies afterwards gather about 
this point of truth, illuminate it, illustrate it, and suggest 
modes for the enforcement of it. So now I go to my 
class with something definite to teach; I have ‘a burden 
from the Lord’ for the lads as truly as the minister can 
have for us older ones in the sanctuary. And you see 
what I have to say is not picked up from anybody ; it is 
my own, clear, sharp, vigorous, and warm with personal 


| feeling, and I have no trouble with the lads; they soon 
| find out whether their teacher is wandering about any- 


where and everywhere, or whether he has anything really 


| to say.” 


Fleming was stopped in his talk by our approaching 
the school, and I don’t think that what he had said made 
me any more happy in my work that afternoon. - Indeed, 
it led me to feel more deeply than ever my failure. But 
it led me to think. At first it seemed foolish to talk 
about “ getting one leg of the compasses fixed,” but the 
very queerness of Fleming’s illustration made it stick by 
me, and I made up my mind to try his plan. I can 
never be thankful enough to him for that sudden “ What’s 
your point? ” and that queer illustration. It is some- 
times difficult, but I never rest content now without “ get- 
ting a point.” And I find, asa rule, it must be one that 
the teacher gets himself; all the better if he gets it by 


|the simple direct contact of his spirit with the living 
| word. 


It must be a real centre, round which truths, 
principles, and illustrations will group themselves. It 
must be a point over which the teacher has command, 
not abstruse or involved, leading him off into vague and 
flowery regions of mystery, but within reach of both his 
own thought and the children’s. It must be a seed- 
thought with life in it, so that sown in the child’s mind, 
pressed in, and well watered with sympathies and prayers, 
it may grow into good principle, good motives, and good 
works. 

Perhaps my failure is really that of many of my fellow- 
teachers. There is many a man—I dare say many a 


| female teacher too—who simply wants to be arrested and 


made seriously to consider by the sudden question, 
“ What's your point ?” 
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Title: ZACCHEUS THE PUBLICAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THE SON OF MAN IS COME TO SEEK AND TOSGAVE 
THAT WHICH WAS LOST.— Like 19: 10. 
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Lesson Topic: Proving Sincerity. 
{ 1. Seeking, v. 1-4. 
2. Called, v. 5-7. 
| 3. Promising, v. 8. 
| 4. Approved, v. 9, 10. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 11: Luke 19: 1-10. 
Tuesday, 
the heart. 
Wednesday, November 13: John 1: 35-49. Following Jesus. 
Thursday, November 14: Matt. 9: 9-13. The friend of sinners. 
Friday, November 15: 2 Sam. 24: 18-25. Offerings that cost. 
Saturday, November 16: Luke 3: 8-14. Sons of Abraham. 
Sunday, November 17: Acts 16; 25-34. A house saved. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 19: 1-10.] 

1. And Jesus entered and passed through Jericho. 

2. And, behold, there was a man named Zaccheus, which was 
the chief among the publicans, and he was rich. 

3. And he sought to see Jesus who he was; and could not for 
the press, because he was little of stature. 

4. And he ran before, and climbed up into a sycamore tree to 
see him; for he was to pass that way. 

5. And when Jesus came to the place, he looked up and saw 
him, and said unto him, Zaccheus, make haste, and come down; 
for to-day I must abide at thy house. 

6. And he made haste, and came down, and received him 
joyfully. 

7. And when they saw it, they all murmured, saying, That he 
was gone to be guest with a man that is a sinner. 

8. And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord; Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have 
taken any thing from any man by false accusation, I restore 
him fourfold. 

9. And Jesus said unto him, This day is salvation come to 
this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. 

10. For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost. 


Outline 5 


Proving sincerity. 
Jovember 12: 2 Chron, 15: 1-15. Seeking with all 


BIBLE LIGHTS, 


Luke 19; 2. He was rich. When Jesus saw that he 
was very sorrowful, he said, How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God! For it is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. Luke 18: 24, 25..—-Charge them 
that are rich in this world, that they be not high-minded, nor 
trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God. 1 Tim. 6: 17. 


V. 3. Sought to see Jesus. And Herod said, John 
have I beheaded ; but who is this of whom I hear such things ? 
And he desired to see him. Luke 9: 9.——And when Herod 
saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad: for he was desirous to see 
him of a long season, because he had heard many things of 
him; and he hoped to have seen’ some miracle done by him. 
Luke 23: 8.——-The same came therefore to Philip, which was 
of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we would 
see Jesus. John 12: 21. 


Vv. 4. Climbed up... to see him.——And when they 
could not find by what way they might bring him in because of 
the multitude, they went upon the housetop, and let him down 
through the tiling with Ais couch into the midst before Jesus. 
Luke 5: 19. 

Sycamore tree. Cedars made he ¢o be as the sycamore 
trees that are in the vale, for abundance. 1 Kings 10: 27.—— 
The sycamore trees that were in the low plains. 1 Chron. 
27: 28.——-The sycamores are cut down. Isa. 9: 10.—~I was 
a herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit. Amos 7: 14. 

V.5. Jesus... looked up. O Lord, thou hast searched 
me, and known me, Psa, 13: 1.——-I passed by thee, and saw 
thee. Ezek. 16: 6, Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig 
tree, I saw thee. John 1: 48, 

Make haste, and come down.——Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might. Eccl. 9: 10, We then, 
as workers together with him, beseech you also that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain. 2 Cor. 6: 1, 


I must abide at thy house. My Lord, if now I have 
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found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy 
servant. Gen. 18: 3.——Behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray 
| you, into your servant’s house, and tarry all night. Gen. 19: 2. 
——O when wilt thou come unto me? Psa. 101: 2.——If a 


| man love me, he will keep my words: and my Father will love | 


him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him. John 14: 23. That Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith. Eph. 3: 17..——-Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock: if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me. 
3: 20. 


tev. 


Vv. 6. He made haste.——And Abraham hastened into 
the tent unto Sarah, and said, Make ready quickly three meas- 
ures of fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth. 

| Gen. 18: 6.——I made haste, and delayed not to keep thy com- 
mandments. Psa. 119: 60.——Immediately I conferred not 


| with flesh and blood. Gal. 1: 16. 


Received him joyfully.——Thou meetest him that 


| rejoiceth and worketh righteousness. Isa. 64: 5.——Then they 
| that gladly received his word were baptized. 
And when he had brought them into his house, he set meat 
| before them, and rejoiced, believing in God with all his house. 
| Acts 16: 34. 

| Vv. 7. With a man that is a sinner.——The Pharisees 
| . . . said unto his disciples, Why eateth your master with pub- 
| licans and sinners? Matt. 9: 11..—vVerily I say unto you that 


you. Matt. 21: 31.——This man, 
would have known who and what manner of woman this is that 
toucheth him; for she is a sinner. Luke 7: 39.——And the 
Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them. Luke 15: 2. 

V. 8. I give to the poor. Blessed is he that consider- 
eth the poor. Psa. 41: 1.——And the people asked him, saying, 
What shall we do then ? He answereth and saith unto them, 
He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none ; 
and he that hath meat, let him do likewise. Luke 3: 10, 11. 
——Sell that ye have, and give alms. Luke 12: 33.——And 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need. Acts 2: 45.——Neither was there any 
among them that lacked: for as many as were possessors of 
lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and 
distribution was made unto every man according as he had need. 
Acts 4: 34, 35.——Charge them that are rich in this world .. . 
that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate. 1 Tim. 6: 17, 18. 

False accusation, Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour. Ex. 20: 16.——Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely. Luke 3: 14. 

I restore him fourfold.—If a man shall steal an ox, ora 
sheep, and kill it, or sell it, he shall restore five oxen for an ox, 
and four sheep for a sheep. Ex. 22: 1.——He shall even 


thereto, and give it to him to whom it appertaineth. Lev. 
6: 5.——He shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he did this 
thing, and because he had no pity. 2 Sam. 12: 6. If he be 
found, he shall restore sevenfold. Prov. 6: 31. 

Vv. 9. This day is salvation come. Mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation. Luke 2: 30.——Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved, and thy house. Acts 16: 30, 31. 

He also isa son of Abraham. Ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the sabbath day ? 


to that only which is of the law, but to thatalso which is of the 
faith of Abraham; who is the father of us all. Rom. 4: 16. 
are the children of Abraham. Gal. 3: 7. 


Vv. 10. To seek and to save, 


Matt. 1: 21. I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance. Matt. 9: 13. Go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. Matt. 10: 6.——I am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Matt. 15: 24. The 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost. Matt.18: 11. 
——Christ died for the ungodly. Rom. 5: 6. He is able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him. Heb. 
7: 2. 


LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


Still journeying toward Jerusalem, Jesus had crossed 


palms. This city lies on the plain west of the Jordan and 
north of the Dead Sea. Its distance north-east of Jerusalem 
is some thirteen or fourteen miles. Jericho is now repre- 
sented by a miserable village called Eriha. 
low tower, called “ Zaccheus’s House” is pointed out, but it is 
quite clearly a relic of the Crusades. Down to the seventh 
century date-palms abounded in this vicinity, but now they 
are unknown there. The present inhabitants of this locality 
are a low and degraded party. 

With this narrative of Luke there is no parallel. 
incidents which intervened between the last lesson and this 
may be summarized thus: 
ruler (Matt. 19: 16-30; Mark 10: 17-31; Luke 18: 18-30). 





a 


Acts 2: 41.—— | 


the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before | 
if he were a prophet, | 


restore it in the principal, and shall add the fifth part more | 


Luke 13: 16.——Therefore it is of faith, that i might be by | 
grace; to the end the promise might be sure to all the seed ; not | 


——Know ye therefore that they which are of faith, the same | 


Thou shalt call his | 
name JESUS: for he shall save his people from their sins. | 


from Perea into Judea, and had reached Jericho, the city of | 


At this place a | 


The | 


Interview with the rich young | 


[Vol. XX., No. 44. 


Parable of the laborers in the vineyard (Matt. 20: 1-16). 
Jesus foretells his own death and resurrection (Matt. 
20: 17:19; Mark 10: 32-34; Luke 18: 31-34). Request 
for the pre-eminence of James and John (Matt. 20: 20-28 ; 
Mark 10: 35-45). Healing of two blind men near Jericho 
(Matt. 20: 29-34; Mark 10: 46-52; Luke 18: 35-43). The 
arrival of Jesus at Jericho was in close connection with his 


last days at Jerusalem. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 


BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) And he entered and was passing through Jericho. 
| (2.) And, behold, a man called by name Zaccheus, and he 
was a chief publican, and he was rich. (3.) And he sought 
to see Jesus, who he was; and he could not, from the crowd, 
| because he was small of stature. (4.) And, running on in 
advance of him, he climbed up upon a sycamore-tree, that 
he might see him, because he was going to pass along by that 
way. (5.) And as he came to the place, Jesus, looking up, 
said to him: Zaccheus, hasten and come down, for to-day I 
must remain in thy house. (6.) And he hastened, and came 
down, and received him joyfully. (7.) And as they saw it 
they all murmured, saying, He hath gone in to be a guest 
with a man that isasinner. (8.) And Zaccheus stood and 
| said unto the Lord, Behold, the half of my possessions, 
| Lord, I give to the poor; and from whatever man I have 
wrongfully exacted anything, I restore fourfold. (9.) And 
| Jesus said unto him, To-day hath salvation come to this 
| house, inasmuch as he is himself also a son of Abraham. 
| (10.) For the Son of man came to seek and save that which 
| is lost. 


NOTES. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Jesus, on his way to Jerusalem, has reached Jericho, 
lying near the Jordan. He was accompanied, as now con- 
| stantly, by a great crowd, drawn together by the fame of his 
| miracles and teaching, and swelled, no doubt, by fresh acces- 
sions after his entrance into the city. Jericho was at this 
| time a large and flourishing city, a residence, part of the 
| time, of Herod the Great, who had in it a noble palace, in 
| which he died. The palace was rebuilt still more magnifi- 
| cently after his death. 
| Verse 1.—He entered in on his way to Jerusalem: the last 
time of his visiting it, and possibly the first—He was passing 
| through. Our English version says simply, he passed through. 
| The original more picturesquely and more exactly exhibits 
him in the process of passing through. He did not instantly 
and at once pass through, but made astay for a very important 
purpose ; namely, to bring salvation to an Israelite who was 
reckoned, and in character probably was, very far from the 
kingdom of heaven. This was sufficient to justify his stay. 
| Verse 2.—Behold: a familiar Hebraism, marking an event 
of importance.—Zaccheus : a word signifying pure; the name 
itself marking his Hebrew descent. He was not, as some 
have supposed, a heathen, but a Jew, who, however, belong- 
ing to the class of local functionaries and officers under the 
| Roman government, and especially to the odious class of tax- 
gatherers, was held by the people as yile, and classed among 
| the sinners. We may well suppose from his own acknowl- 
| edgment that Zaccheus’s character had not escaped the 
temptation of his profession. 


He owed, very likely, no 
small part of his wealth to extortion and rapacity. This, 
perhaps, cannot be proved, as his confession does not neces- 
sarily go to this extent; but certainly we have no authority 
for supposing that he had been “eminently honest and 
upright.” Verse 10 of the lesson loses much of its point 
unless we suppose Zaccheus to have been a man quite the 
| opposite of this. He may not have been of the worst class 
| of publicans, but he certainly had not been a man of exem- 
plary or even of ordinary virtue.—Chief publican, or tax- 
| gatherer: a sort of “commissioner of customs,” who had the 
| oversight of the lesser tax-gatherers, and received his com- 
mission on all that was collected. Matthew was only an 
ordinary collector of taxes (Luke 5: 27). Meyer suggests 
that the balsam, now no longer found here, may then have 
| been one of the articles of production and export.—Rich : as 
| already suggested, and as intimated below, in no slight 
degree by extortion, for which his office furnished many 
| temptations and opportunities. The people no doubt regarded 
| him as having grown rich at their expense. 

| Verse 3.—He sought: 
curiosity. 


} 


probably from motives of mere 
There is no reason to suppose—although we cer- 
| tainly cannot afirm the eontrary—that as yet any penitence 
and faith prompted his desire to see Jesus.— Who he was: 
that is, which one in the vast concourse was the celebrated 
personage. He had heard of his miracles, and wanted to 
| identify with his eyes this remarkable personage. He had 
| no dream of the honor and of the wonderful change that 
awaited him.— From the crowd : that is, because of the crowd. 
He was not tall enough to see over them, scarcely stout 
enough to press his way through them, and preferred to 
| resort to other means of accomplishing his end. 

| Verse 4.—He ran, therefore, forward, by the way by which 
‘our Lord was proceeding, and climbed (literally, ascended, 
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mounted).—Sycamore: that is, fig-mulberry, a species of fig- | 
iree, with the fruit of the fig, and the form and leaf of the mul- 
berry; by some confounded with, by others distinguished | 
from, the sycamine tree of Luke 17: 6.— Was going, or, about 
to pass through or along ; namely, in his way through the city. 


Verse 5.—Jesus looking wp. Whether his looking up and 
seeing Zaccheus was accidental, or whether exclamations of | 
the multitude who had observed the climber directed the 
Lord’s attention to him (Lange), or whether a divine 
impulse and an inward assurance of whom he should see 
there led him to lift his eyes, we are not informed. To me 
the latter seems much more probable. The whole thing 
was divinely prepared, and burst as a surprise alike on the | 
publican and on Jesus. Zaccheus had had, up to this 
moment, no conscious spiritual interest in Jesus; Jesus, I | 
think, entered Jericho wholly unaware of the important | 
event that was to mark his stay. On his arrival at the | 
neighborhood of the tree, divinely moved, he lifts his eyes | 
and addresses Zaccheus. He probably had previously neither 
known him, nor known of him. To me it seems most prob- | 
able that the entire event comes suddenly and unexpectedly | 
to both. It certainly did to Zaccheus; whether equally so to | 
Jesus can only be matter of more or less plausible opinion. | 
His omniscience constitutes no objection to our view; for | 
that, though real, was habitually in abeyance ; when required, | 
called into instant action, but as instantly becoming dor- | 
mant.— Haste and come down. He spoke authoritatively, as to | 
the disciples when he told them to follow him ; as to Saul of | 
Tarsus, when he commanded him into his service. He | 
knew that Zaccheus would comply, for while he commanded | 
his outward action, he through the Spirit commanded his | 
will. He knew that he would comply, and would com- 
ply gladly. He required promptness—make haste—because | 
his stay in Jericho was to be short: he was pressing toward 
Jerusalem for the Passover and the cross.—For to-day : with | 
emphasis on “to-day;” not to-morrow.—TI must. It was a 
divine necessity. The moment he looked on Zaccheus, the 
resistless conviction of the divine will came over him.—In 
thy house: much to the wonder of the chief publican, who 
knew his Jewish reputation, and how well it was deserved, 
and had looked for no such visitation as this. 


Verse 6.—He hastened and came down: with prompt and 
glad obedience. Already his heart was touched: already, 
probably the divine transformation in his character was 
effected, and he descended, a new man. The old Zaccheus, 
the nominally “pure,” had ascended the tree; the new 
Zaccheus—the really pure—came down.—Received. The 
verb is the familiar Greek verb for receiving into protection, 
or into hospitality. “Welcomed” him would more nearly 
express its force.—Joyfully: literally, rejoicing, with gladness. 
He felt how great was the honor done him, and how utterly 
unworthy he was of this high distinction. His spirit of curi- 
osity had been changed into penitence and love, and with 
this came joy. 

Verse 7.—They all murmured. Not his disciples (though 
they might ‘not be entirely free from the murmuring spirit), 
but the general multitude, especially the more reputable | 
part of them, who knew the employment and character of Zac- 
cheus, and had seen the Lord crossing his threshold, and accept- 
ing his hospitalities. It was the same spirit asat 15:1. The | 
Jews were slow to learn the lesson of divine grace. They | 
murmured that he had favored Zaccheus, instead of some 
wealthy and respectable Pharisee.—To lodge: to be a guest 
with: of course eating at his table. That our Lord spent the 
night in Jericho, there seems to be no evidence. The lan- 
guage of Luke is rather against it. He was hastening to 
Jerusalem, and two or three hours are all that the present 
incident requires.—A sinner. Zaccheus, as a tax-gatherer, 
belonged to the class of those whom the Jews regarded as 
pre-eminently sinners: as a chief tax-gatherer, he may have 
been specially obnoxious, and apparently he had not used 
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| 

give away half! This was not offering a tenth of all that | sons who stand so high that they can see clearly over the 
he acquired (as the Pharisee in the temple, chapter 18:12), heads of their fellows. Commonly men, as they look about 
but giving half of all that he possessed.— From whomsoever [have them, see their immediate neighbors, and are inclined to for- 
wrongfully exacted anything. The Greek verb sykophantein | get that there is anybody else in the world. And as the 
denoted primarily those who in Attica malignantly availed | great majority of people are very unlike Jesus, even when 
themselves of a dead law in regard to the exportation of figs | they profess to be following after him, those who watch them 
to inform against its violaters, and then generally, to accuse fail to see him or his likeness, In fact, we should hardly know 
maliciously and slanderously. To this special form of injustice who Jesus is, if we judged of him wholly by the appearance 
Zaccheus was most exposed, and he therefore mentions this, and conduct of his nominal followers. 

while in reality it stands in his mind as the exponent of | He ran before, and climbed up into a sycamore tree to see him. 
any forms of injustice and defrauding of which he may have | (v. 4). In the effort to do right, it pays to be in dead ear- 


been guilty. The hypothetical form “if I have defrauded,” 
e 
a familiar Greek idiom, equivalent to “whatsoever I have 
exacted,” etc., only more frequently applied to things which 
we do not like to acknowledge. 
clear confession that he has done these things, and declares his 
purpose of restitution.—J restore: that is, shall, I am resolved 
| to, restore.— Fourfold, the maximum, apparently, of legal restitu- 
tion (Num. 5:7; Ex. 22:4). 
and complete. 


the murmurers, and the latter part added as his justification 
against them.— b-day: emphatic, with reference apparently 


| utmost spiritual needs. 


tc., by no means implies any doubt as to the fact. It is 


Here Zaccheus makes a 


His penitence was prompt 


Verse 9.—Said unto him: but evidently in the hearing of 


to the preceding “to-day” of verse 5. He intimates that it 
is a signal day for Zaccheus.—IJs salvation come. The salva- 
tion came with the coming of Christ, not merely outwardly — 
he had come to the multitude so—but by the accompanying 
power of his Spirit, producing in Zaccheus faith, penitence, 
and joy. Zaccheus’s confession was not the cause, but the 
offspring and proof, of this salvation.— To this house: the house 
being put for its head and master. Whether the spiritual 
favor extended to any others of the house we are not informed, 
unless the word “house” may be extended to mean “ house- 
hold,” as in Greek usage it often does.—A son of Abraham. 
A sort of plea against the murmurers. Zaccheus, though a 
publican and a sinner, though grown rich, perhaps, by 
rapacity and extortion, though an outcast from Jewish sympa- 
thy, was still a child of Abraham, included within the cove- 
nant, and not beyond the reach of divine grace. He belongs 
to just that class for whom salvation is intended. Some take 
the language figuratively, of his being a son of Abraham as 
father of the faithful. But this would take from it a part, at 
least, of its point. It is to be understood of his being a 
literal son of Abraham, with an intimation that, as such, 
outlawed as he is, he yet hasa claim to the blessings of 
Abraham. 

Verse 10.—For the Son of man came. The Lord strengthens 
his argument by enlarging: its scope, and reminding them 
that this was the very purpose for which he came. The right- 
eous had no need of salvation; he came to save the guilty. 
The well had no need of a physician ; he came to heal the sick. 
Those who had not strayed needed no looking after; he 
came to seek and save the lost. The language of our Lord 
seems, on the whole, to admit the justice of the charges 
against Zaccheus. It was not as one just on the verge of the 
kingdom of heaven that he had been visited. He was 
not a Cornelius whose “ prayers and alms had come up as a 
memorial before God.” It is more probable that his spirit 
of alms-giving began with that day; that he was, in fact, a 
signal illustration of the grace that was adequate to man’s 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Chief among the publicans, . . . he was rich (v. 2). It is not 
in these later days only that office-holders have enriched 
themselves out of the money passing through their hands. 
This thing was common in the “good old times” of long 
ago. And then as now the chief men in office made the 
most money. “Unto him that hath shall be given” is the 


his opportunities for amassing wealth with any special scrupu- | rule which prevails in money-getting. It is easier to add to 
lousness. The point is taken out of the narrative by those | 4 pile than to begin it. But it was very little to the credit of 


who make Zaccheus a man previously of eminent goodness. | Zaccheus that he had made money in the way he told of. 


It seems more likely that he was now an eminent trophy of | 
divine grace. 

Verse 8.—Said unto the Lord. Zaccheus had heard, proba- | 
bly, the murmurings outside; at all events, he knew what | 
they would be. His conscience recognized their justness, 
and he felt and saw, all at once, the full import of the Lord’s 
visit. 


Whether he said this in reply to any utterances of | 
Jesus, we do not know; very likely not. It was a case of 
conversion as sudden and complete, though not so outwardly 
striking, as that of Saul. He comes up at once to the full 
obligations which the Lord’s gracious visit had laid upon 
him.—The half of my possessions I give. He is not telling 
what he had done, what he was in the habit of doing, but 
what he has now made up his mind to do. The verb is 
proleptic, present by anticipation. His purpose is so strong 


that the future is as if already present. He proposes at 
once to give half his property to the poor,—a sacrifice beyond 
the requisitions of any law, and showing how thoroughly 
the spirit of Christian love had already taken possession of 
him. How instantaneous and complete was the transformation 
of his character! For a rich man,—for any man, at once to | 


| part of all that is said about Jesus be true, it is worth every 
man’s while to know who he is—to know his story, to seek | 


It is the poorest thing known of him. Nor is it any more 
to a man’s credit nowadays to have such a distinction. If 
he has grown rich by dishonorable means, the less that is said 
of his prominence for his wealth the better for all concerned. 

He sought to see Jesus who he was (v.3). If a thousandth 


nest, and to think very little of appearances. One who is 
always afraid of his dignity will lose many an opportunity 
of doing and getting good. A Massachusetts Sunday-school 
superintendent was one of the more prominent citizens of 
that state. He was never one minute late at his school. Once 
he came very near it. His watch was slow. As he came in 
sight of the church, and saw the true time on its tower-clock, 
he knew that he could not reach his post in season at his 
ordinary gait; so, portly man as he was, and with a heavy 
cloak on him, he started on the run, and was at the school- 
room in good season. Speaking of it afterward, he said: “It 
may not have seemed very dignified for a man of my size to 
be running through the streets on Sunday ; but it would have 
looked a great deal worse for me to be behind time at my 
Sunday-school.” If you can get any nearer to Jesus, or can 
win any soul to him, or can compass any more for his cause, 
by doing what may seem a stretch of enthusiasm, or a 
trenching on the laws of etiquette, or the using of blunt 
speech, or an undignified proceeding, let your reserve, and 
your conventionalities, and your rhetorical taste, and your 
dignity go as they will, while you do your duty, and honor 
and please your Master. 

Jesus ... said, ... Make haste and come down (vy. 5). 
There is no obedience like prompt obedience. Now is the 
accepted time for penitence andtrust and service. No mat- 
ter what work presses you, wliat interests seem to demand 
your attention, what friends or companions engross you for 
the time being, whatever Jesus calls on you to do, do at the 
instant. If you have never been his follower, make haste 
to enter his service. If you are already his disciple, make 
haste to perform the new duty assigned to you. Nothing is 
better worth doing at the present moment than present duty. 
You cannot be the loser by doing as Jesus tells you to, and 
by doing it now. 

The half of my goods I give to the poor, andif I have taken 
any thing from any man by false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold (v. 8). No religious profession amounts to anything if 
it does not include a readiness to put one’s property at the 
service of the Lord. It has been well said that “a personal 
consecration” should be spelled “a purse-and-all consecra- 
tion.” And the full restitution for all that has been taken 
wrongfully must be made by a Christian disciple—even to 
the stripping of himself of all his earthly goods. It is 
important to give to the poor. The true Christian will be 
glad to do this. But the poor ought not to receive stolen , 
property. That should go back to its rightful owner. Many 
of the public plunderers and of the defaulters of the present 
day have been far readier to make donations to the poor, and 
to subscribe liberally to religious enterprises, than to pay 
back a tithe of their stealings to those whom they had 
defrauded. There was no religion intheir course. Restitu- 
tion is even a surer sign than almsgiving of a regenerate 
heart and a Christian life. 

This day is salvation come to this house (v. 9). Salvation isa 
present state. One does not have to die to secure it. This 
is a truth which a great many “hoping Christians” fall short 
of. They hope they shall be saved—by and by. They pray 
that God will “save them at last in his kingdom.” They do 
not believe that they are saved. They are not even ready to 
think that “this day is salvation come to their house ”—if 
they have this day committed themselves in faith and well- 
doing to the Saviour as their Saviour. To their minds, the 
day of death, or theday of judgment, is the day of salvation 
—to the saved. But God says to those who trust his Son, “I 
have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of salva- 
tion have I succored thee: behold now is the accepted time ; 
behold now is the day of salvation.” Are you saved? That 
is the question. 








his face, to test his power. Yet there are a great many peo- 
ple who take no pains to learn about Jesus. 


deal about him. They have been assured that he is a wonder, 
and a wonder-worker ; that he is an all-sufficient helper, and 
the only Saviour. They are told that he is not far off; that 
he can be found by all who seek him. 
ther hand nor foot to become acquainted with him. They 
will not bend their knees or raise their voices in prayer that 
he will show himself to them. They never seek to see Jesus 
who he is. What a strange thing this is! 

And could not for the press. There are very few per- 





They do not | 
know him. They have never felt the joy of his presence. | 
They understand nothing of the sustaining strength which 
he gives to all who rest on him. They have heard a great | 


But they move nei- | 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
| BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our story to-day is of what Jesus didas he passed through 
the city of Jericho; he had been in the country beyond the 
river Jordan and on his way to Jerusalem. (Trace the jour- 
ney on the map.) It was his last journey, walking, teaching, 
and working as he went. Tell something of Jericho,—a beau- 
tiful place sometimes called the city of palms, from the trees 
in and around it; perhaps some of the class can tell how its 
walls fell down in the time of Joshua, or how one house was 
saved, from which a scarlet thread hung out,—a sign that on 
| that roof a woman hid the two men sent to spy out the land. 
| What story have we had of a man going down from Jerusa- 
|lem to Jericho? That was the place, Jericho, about twenty 
| miles north-east from Jerusalem. The time was in the spring, 
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about the last days of our month of March, and one of the 
last few days of our Saviour’s life. Most of our story is about 
Jesus and Zaccheus, the persons spoken of by name, although 
a crowd of people saw and heard all that we are told in these | 
verses, As Jesus entered into Jericho, a blind man sat by 
the roadside begging, who heard the noise of many voices 
and coming steps, and asked what it meant. When told that 
Jesus was passing by, he said, “Have mercy on me!” 
Those who were in front tried to hush his cries, but he 
only called the louder for mercy, Jesus stopped and told 
them to lead the blind man to him. You know what the 
poor man asked for, and how quickly Jesus said, “ Receive 
thy sight, thy faith hath saved thee.’ Then Jesus, with 
the crowd and the man with new glad sight, went along 
through the city, all glorifying and giving praise. | 

In Jericho lived a man named Zaccheus, who was rich. 
What kind of a man was it who stood afar off in the temple | 
and made that humble prayer? Zaccheus was a publican | 


Were they liked 


| 


too; what was the business of a publican ? 
by the Jews ? 

Zaccheus was a Jew himself, and an officer over the other | 
tax-gatherers who had to report to him. He examined their | 
lists to see if they were getting all the money possible from | 
the people; for the country around produced some precious 
fruits, gums, and spices, and the people had to pay tax, or a | 
share of all they raised. Zaccheus had been appointed to 
oversee all this, and so was the chief among the publicans. 
He was rich; in all the money he handled and counted, he 
knew how to get ashare for himself. He made his office pay ; 
for he found many a chance for extra gains, and he knew | 
how to get and how to keep. He was a little man; one of 
the few men whom the Bible describes so plainly that we 
seem to see them as we read. He was so short that in a 
crowd all the other heads were above his own, and he could 
Do not all children know how that is? 

Zaccheus had begun to think of something beside his 
money and his taxes, for he sought to see Jesus, who he was. 
We donot know what he thought of Jesus, but he desired to 
know him, to see him, and hear his words. 

Zaccheus was really anxious, willing to go to some trouble 
to make sure that he could see Jesus as he was coming 
through the city, many people with him and around him. 
The little keen-eyed man so sharp at a bargain was quick at 
planning too, and he thought of a way to gratify his wish. 
Along the road were sycamore-trees with strong spreading 
boughs,—a sort of wild fig, planted by the wayside to give 
shade and fruit for strangers and travelers. Zaccheus did 
not put ii off for another time that might be more convenient, 
though he did not know it was the last time Jesus would be 
in Jericho; he was in earnest in seeking Jesus, he ran on 
before , and climbed up into one of those sycamore-trees. 
The crowd came nearer. Jesus came to the place, under the 
very tree where Zaccheus waited ; he looked up, he saw him, 
he called him by name, and said, “ Make haste and come 
down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.” Do you think 
he had to speak to Zaccheus more than once? Did the pub- 
lican answer the very first call to come to Jesus? He made 
haste and came down. What did he care for the eyes of all 
the people watching him as he climbed again from the 
branching limbs to the trunk of the tree, and slid to the 
ground right among them, but close to Jesus. We know he 
was glad, for we are told “ he received him joyfully.” We do 
not know the words that Jesus said to him as they walked 
on toward his house, while the people murmured, “ He is 
gone to be a guest with a man that isasinner.” Yes, Zac- 
cheus saw that he had lived a life of sin, he knew that he 
was a sinner ; that was the first step to repentance and faith, 
for he was sorry for his sins, 

He stopped and stood before Jesus, and, calling him Lord, 
told him what he had resolved to do. His was no half-way 
repentance for sin,—to be sorry awhile and then go on as 
before ; his heart and life were changed. The law required 
a fifth part to be given in charity ; but he said, “I will give 
half my goods to the poor, and if I have taken anything 
unjustly from any man I will give him back four times as 
much.” That is true repentance,—to be sorry and forsake 
the sin, and try to undo the harm which sin has done. 

Jesus knew Zaccheus’s heart ; he knew how he had sinned 
in the past, and that his grace could change the mean and 
selfish heart and life. They were glad words that Jesus said 
to him: “ This day is salvation come to this house ;” and then 
he said our golden text. 


not see anything. 


Zaccheus was a Jew, a lost son of Abraham, but Jesus 
sought and saved him. Zaccheus was seeking Jesus and 
Jesus seeking him, for that is what he said he came to do. 
What does Jesus call himself in our golden text? He 
seemed to like the name, the Son of man, better than any 
other that he ever used for himself, for it shows his love and 
pity for lost men for whom he came to live and die, to seek 
and save ; and he so calls himself more than sixty times. 

What can we learn from the story of Zaccheus? It is well 
to enumerate all these, for teachers need to appropriate many 


| 
} 





| 


| name. 
can use for himself every kind of talent; one of the disci- | each mail may bring, they feel a very pardonable desire to 
| ples was a publican, and the pen trained to keep account of , know who is called to the new position, and who rejected. 
| tax-lists was used to give the story of Jesus’ life and works | Nor, when one receives news that he is accepted, does he wait 


to others. 
Jesus came to seek and save. He knows every one by 
He loves to abide with those who seek him. Jesus 


as in the Book of Matthew. Jesus will accept as service any 
gift,—from the poor the cup of cold water, from the rich half 
of their goods. To be like Christ, strive to seek and save 
the lost. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ProvinG Sincerity.—In the American, English, French, 
and German newspapers, within the last few months, have 
been printed proposals, by the Emperor of Brazil, to let by 
contract the work of supplying the city of Rio de Janeiro 
with gas for a term of years. To the one who succeeds in 
getting the contract, it will doubtless prove very profitable. 
But those who propose to contract must show a pretty strong 
proof of their sincerity. They are required to deposit the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars with proper depositaries 
named, which sum of money will be forfeited in case of any 
willful failure to carry out their part of the contract in case 
their offer is accepted. 

Some years ago a man fell into the water with his horses, 
near one of the ferries in New York. A great deal of 
sympathy was expressed by the bystanders; but no real help 
was for a while offered. Then an eccentric Frenchman 
mounted a box, and called out, “‘ You say you feel sorry. I feel 
sorry ten dollars, and here it is ; how much do you feel sorry ?”’ 

How different from this is the insincerity of a person who 
writes an anonymous letter, for slander or otherwise! 
that even here it may not sometimes, though but rarely, do 
good. For either the writer is willing that his good purpose 


should fail rather than that he should be known in it, or else | 


he is a cowardly villain who stabs in the dark. A person of 
this sort may be sincere in his belief, and his desire may be to 
spread truth, or to have truth prevail. Yet he is an insincere 
worker. His faith is barren and dead. His truth is likely 
to be overborne by the lies which he will not fight. He is 
apt to be merely one who holds the truth in unrighteousness. 
The son who said that he would not go, at the bidding of his 
father, yet afterwards repented and went, was a far more 
sincere and effective doer of his father’s will than the one 
who said, “TI go, sir,” but went not. 

SrekinG.— When one goes to the top of High Peak, among 
the Catskills, he naturally seeks for a spot whence he can 
enjoy the extended view. But he will seek in vain, if he 
does not seek earnestly. He will see many fine vistas, but 


all of them contracted. But going into the thickest of the | 


wood that hides his prospect, he will find an old dead tree with 
some conveniences for climbing. Yet it is hard climbing, 
and rather long climbing before he can see anything. At 


last, however, just as he reaches the extreme top, the last | 


step has put him ina place where he can see the prospect 
all round the horizon. A few inches short of the top there 
is nothing to be seen. So often a scout is forced to climb, 
when seeking the position of a hostile army. But the seek- 
ing in the case of Zaccheus, and of every one who seeks Christ, 
is rarely more than a test of the sincerity of the one so 
seeking. God is not far off from any one of us; and the 
true seeker always finds. But his eye must be single, other- 


Not | 


found Christ than all his riches had ever made him. True | engineer in the United States service has been down to 
| repentance is to forsake sin, and try to undo the wrongs done | Washington, and answered the oral questions, and written 


| their replies to the printed interrogatories and problems, and 
| have gone home in uncertainty as to the result, and are 
| awaiting, each anxiously in his own home, the news which 


| to be called twice. 

A sloop-load of excursionists was aground. There they must 
wait, without food or water, all the broiling afternoon, and 
far into the night, for the next tide. Even then, many will 
miss a train, to take them to their distant home, which they 
had felt sure of catching. At last a small boat is seen 
approaching, with room, perhaps, for two persons to be taken 
off in it. It has evidently been sent for some particular per- 

|son. As it comes alongside, some who cannot afford to be 
away from their business the next day, offer quite consider- 

able sums of money to be taken off in the skiff. But the 
skiff has been sent out some miles by an anxious father, to 
bring back his two little children. And the little ones are 
taken off; but no offer can induce the servant to neglect his 
charge, and take away a couple of anxious men to their 
business. 

It is yet fresh in the mind of the public, that a prison 
| chaplain recently prevailed upon the governor of the state 
to grant a number of pardons for good conduct. We all 
| remember how the prisoners assembled, and how, at the 
| general announcement of the fact, the prisoners wondered, 
hoped, and feared, each one whether he or another was 
'among the pardoned; and how humbly the pardoned 
rejoiced; and how one of them thought some other must be 
| the man that was called by his name. But however we may 
| doubt, it is best to leave all high places whence we have 
climbed to see Christ, be lowly, and accept of his call, which 
comes to every man. “The Son of man is come to seek and 
| to save that which was lost.” 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 
The distance from Jericho to Jerusalem is variously 
stated by the different authorities; but distances are com- 
| monly reckoned by hours in Eastern travel, just as is com- 
| monly done in Germany and Switzerland. From Jericho to 
Jerusalem is about five hours; from Jerusalem to Jericho is 
| about four. That, according to the usual donkey rate, is 
| from twelve to fifteen miles in what a pet phrase of certain 
| philosophers would style “potential distance;” and is 
| accurate enough for the most exacting requirements of prac- 
| tical life, namely, military movements. 
| The name Zaccheus (Zacche’us, not Zac’cheus) is the 
| Greek form of the old Testament name Zaccai; a good old 
| Hebrew name signifying “pure.” This form of the name is 
| retained in the Syriac Pehito. Apparently he was a Jew, 
like many of the common publicans. This last class was 
| generally treated of in connection with the last lesson, and 
| need not be further mentioned here. However, it is worthy 
of notice that it could have been inferred from verse 8 that 
he was no common publican, but one of high grade; as the 
ordinary publican would never have been able to. restore 
| what he had wrongfully taken: he was merely a sponge to 
be squeezed out dry into a greater receptacle. We have 
express rabbinic testimony as to this state of things. 
Neither the taxes in kind, as an ass, or an ox, or grain, nor 
the taxes in money, could he retain toany extent. He could 
never grow rich, except by the strictest secrecy ; and that 
| would be almost impossible. Zaccheus, however, was chief, 
| or overseer, of the publicans in his district. At that time 
Jericho was the mart of the balsam, or balm, product, a very 
| heavy item in the matter of revenue. Zaccheus therefore 
| filled an important post among the revenue officers, and very 
| naturally grew rich. Though indeed, he must have been 
| rich to start with, as otherwise he could not have purchased 
| his position. His Hebrew title would be Rosh Haggebaim ; 
| in Syriac, Rab Mocase; this last word being akin to, and 
nearly identical with, the word rendered “ tribute” in Num- 
| bers 31: 28. 
Any resident of the East can give painful pictures of the 
| system of collecting taxes, which is substantially the same 
as that practiced under Zaccheus. But about as good a pic- 
| ture as can be given without going into the cruel details, is 
| found in Franz von Loher’s “Cyprus,” from which the fol- 
lowing extract is translated : 

“At present, however, nobody in the world appears to 
trouble himself about the renowned island, except in Con- 
stantinople, where the pashalic of Cyprus still commands a 
price. A price? It is not otherwise: every pashalic has its 

| price on the Bosporus; it falls or rises according to the rank 
| and number of the bidders. There are many noble families 
| there whose heads find it their calling in life to get rich by 
_ being pashas. Since their money is always slipping away 
through their fingers (for the ridiculous splendor and love 


lessons, and such as seem best may be simplified for children. | wise he will be groping in the dark. Such seeking is hardly | of ornament of the harem consumes incredible sums) the 


Those who seek Christ will surely find him. Zaccheus | 
came at the first call, Zaccheus was more joyful when he | 


seeking at all. 
CaLLep.—When the class of candidates for position as 


| gentlemen are forever in need of money ; and when they have 
| lived through only acouple of years of debts, the Armenian 
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banker comes some day and declares that he must now cer- 
tainly have his money. Then the lord sends him to a minis- 
ter, to purchase a pashalic for him. Only by that trade can 
he get into a position to pay his debts. The minister will at 
first do nothing: he has friends enough already in want of 
pashalics: yet the unfortunate man is himself very depend- 
ent upon the Armenian, or upon his business friend, who is 
also an Armenian. 
constraining-mill never quite ceases to turn with him. 


Finally the high official takes a goodly sum of money and | 


gives the pashalic, naturally without limit as to time. The 
new pasha goes to his konak (provincial palace), which 
usually consists of a dirty but extensive old stone box, in 
which there is nothing to find but empty walls and one or 
two old divans. 
reform. Then he lets drop a hint that this or that under- 
governor or kaimakam is not quite suited to the place. 
Another comes immediately with a full purse, and would be 
glad to get the place: only the one in danger of losing it 
prefers to remain longer in prosperity, and brings a purse 
still fuller. 

“The danger over, the latter now turns to his peasant 
subjects. One village after another is allotted to this and 


that subordinate, to pay so much and so much. The mudirs | 


and agas (city and village rulers) have a watchful eye on 
every man, and count daily his pigs and goats, and what 
produce he brings to market. Every one of them has his 
own little tax-screw, and when the time comes for a general 
extfaction of money, they will not, for their part, wring out 
stones. A pretext for a levy is easily found, if it is nothing 
more than that the lord must shoe his horses. The peas- 
ants raise a cry of distress, for the sum demanded would suf- 
fice to shoe the horses of acavalry regiment. But how is it 
that the unhappy people venture to resist? That calls for 
punishment, and the order therefore goes forth. The Zab- 
tiehs, or armed policemen, come, and are quartered upon the 
people. At first they are peaceable and well disposed ; but 
they behave more lordly every day, till at last they are like 
demons of misfortune. The orders grow more and more 
strenuous: imprisonment and corporal punishment are 
threatened : some are already dragged away to suffer. Then 
the rayah (Christian or non-Muslim subject) begins to nego- 
tiate, and after much entreaty and sobbing, a sum is paid for 
compromise. Where the poor people find the money is 
inexplicable. The Zabtiehs ride away. One brings the 
money in haste to the lord, the others take up their quarters 
in the next village. 

“Thus do pashas and kaimakams, with smiling, quiet com- 
fort, and great dexterity, shear their sheep; or rather we 
might call it skinning, yes, bloody skinning. Every year, by 
that means, one or two families more perish in the village, 
and many more acres of the field turn to wilderness. What 
care these lords? They must hurry; for suddenly comes 
a new pasha to supersede them, and the old, too well-known 
drama begins anew. 

“So the money keeps going from the provinces to Con- 
stantinople. The smaller portion goes there for luxuries ; 
the greater vanishes immediately on its arrival: it becomes 
dead metal in the hands of the Armenians. Some say that 
they lay it out in building monasteries: others, that they 
bury it in the earth.” 

The sycamore-tree, it need scarcely be said, is not at all 
like the tree known by that name in America. The tree, 
called ‘also sycamine in Luke 17: 6, is a tough tree of the fig 
genus, bearing a very coarse kind of fig-like fruit. It is in 
use for food only by the poorest classes. The station in life 
of the prophet Amos may thus be seen, who says (Amos 
7: 14), “I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; 
but I was a herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit.” 
The tree is different, furthermore, from the American syca- 
more in its capability for being climbed. Ours are straight, 
tall, and very smooth. Those are inclined to bend and 
crook; and one standing by the wayside, as they often do, 
would be very likely to thrust out either its main trunk by a 
crook, or a convenient bough, directly over the path. No 
better place for a view of the passing traveler could be had. 
The sycamore also strikes its roots very firmly into the 
ground. “He destroyed ... their sycamore-trees with 
frost,” in Psalm 78: 47, is an expression showing the exer- 
tion of great power. The word “sycamore,” which ought to 
keep its old spelling of “sycomore,” means literally “ fig- 
mulberry.’ The Hebrew word means, as well, wild fig. 
The Syriac means “ foolish fig.” 
tree can be inferred from the comparisons in Isa. 9: 10; 
2 Chron. 1: 15; 9: 27. Yet they were not a wholly 
neglected tree in Old Testament times, as appears from 
1 Chron, 27: 28. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Verse 1.—Through what cities of Judea did Jesus pass on | 


his last journey to Jerusalem? (John 12:1.) Was this visit 
to Jericho incidental or with direct purpose? Are the doc- 
trines of general and particular providence antagonistic to 
or in harmony with each other? (Matt. 5: 45; 10:30.) Are 


So he isa little constrained ; and the | 


He begins his rule with many promises of | 


The value of the sycamore- | 


| by special adjustment of forces? In God’s purpose of grace, 
|is man regarded collectively or individually ? (Isa. 53 : 6.) 
| Shall man be judged collectively or individually? (Rom. 
14:12.) Describe Jericho. Name the principal biblical 
events connected with its history. Of what extensive trade 
| was it the centre? 
Verse 2.—What was the social position of the subject of 
| Christ’s visit? Do social circumstances affect a man’s relig- 
ious condition ? (Luke 18: 23, 24; 16: 19-23; Matt. 27 : 57.) 
| What was the general character of the publicans, and what 
the chief source of their wealth? (Luke 3: 12, 13.) 
wrong, or only impolitic, for a Jew to serve Rome, as tax 
collector? Was the service optional or enforced ? 
Verse 3.—What physical obstacle disappointed Zaccheus’s 
| desire? Is it possible for physical forces to prevent the 
| soul’s approach to Christ? (Rom. 8: 35, 38, 39.) How may 
| bodily deformities be converted into blessings ? (Ex. 4: 10-12; 


| particular ends secured by suspension or reversion of law, or | 


Was it | 
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uted to his sense of the honor conferred upon him by hav- 
ing so distinguished a guest in the heuse.— Owen. 


If Zaccheus had not been alert now, he would have 
failed of his only oppertunity. That is always a memorable 
time in any man’s history when through a book, a letter, a 

rsonal interview, a sermon, a special providence, he is 
srought into contact with that spiritual power which arrests 
his waywardness, and ehanges the whole current of his 
being.— Adama. 


ay 7. They saw. The Jews, who had been witnesses of the 
joy with which Zaccheus received the Lord at the entrance 
of this dwelling.— Lange. 


To be a guest, or lodge. Something more than “eating 
with” such (chapter 15:2). Sinner. This would refer 
both to his office, vile in the eyes of a Jew, and to his charac- 


_ ter, which, it is evident, was not good.—Fuusset and Brown. 


| 2 Cor. 12: 7-10.) Was Zaccheus’s desire to see Jesus inspired 


| by curiosity or by hungerings after righteousness ? 
Verse 4.—By how great effort was the difficulty, on this 
| occasion, overcome? How is the intensity of desire accu- 
rately measured ? 
neglects to avail himself of the means of grace? 
means has God established for the arrest of the sinner? 
(Heb. 4: 12; Rom. 10: 13, 14.) 

Verse 5.—When did Jesus discover the presence of Zac- 


fain be to-day ? (Rev. 3: 20.) 

once admitted to the heart? (Matt. 28: 20; John 14: 3.) 
Verse 6.—How did Zaccheus respond to Christ’s call? 

Was this joy, consequent upon the experience of spiritual 


desire? (Luke 22: 61, with Num. 21:9; John 3: 14, 15.) 

Verse 7.—What was the prime cause of dissatisfaction 
among the multitude? What is the prime cause of the unbe- 
liever’s quarrel with Christianity ? (John 7 : 7.) 

Verse 8.—How did Zaccheus tacitly admit the charge, and 
how declare he would prove his penitence? Why, probably, 
did he purpose a fourfold restitution? (Ex. 22:1.) How 
will genuine repentance manifest itself? (Matt. 3: 8.) 

Verse 9.—On what ground did Jesus grant salvation to 
Zaccheus? (Gal. 3:7.) Would salvation have been granted, 
and these words have been as appropriately uttered, if Zac- 
cheus had been a Gentile? (Gal. 3: 8,9; Matt. 15: 24.) 

Verse 10.—Taking Zaccheus’s faith into account, was his 
salvation essential to the completion of Christ’s earthly mis- 
sion ? 


sin? (Matt. 1: 21; Gal. 3: 13.) 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


Luke 19:1. In the region that Christ blessed little chil- 


he should do to inherit eternal life (Luke 18 ; 18-27). 


ject, and Christ’s answer (18-34). Christ, recrossing the Jor- 
dan, continued this way, amidst crowds of pilgrims, toward 
Jerusalem. Approaching Jericho, he healed two blind men, 
who sat by the wayside and implored his aid (35-43), and 
| accepted the hospitality of Zaccheus.—Maclear. 


of itself denotes him as a man of Jewish origin.— Lange. 


Chief among the publicans. The publicans (see Lesson 6) 


the magister at Rome. Zaccheus was a sub-magister, or 
“ chief of the publicans.”—Freeman. 


He was rich. That this wealth did not satisfy his heart is 
made evident by his eager longing after Jesus.— Lange. 


At Jericho, where in this time a large amount of balsam 
was produced and exported, the office of tax-gatherer was 
an important post. 
wealth are seen in verse 8.— Lange. 

V.3. Sought to see Jesus. Curiosity then was his only 


motive, though his determination not to be baulked was 
overruled for more than he sought.—Fausset and Brown. 


V. 4. Ran before. Thus he shows his engagedness. 
was not to be discouraged by such hindrances.—Jacobus. 


He 


Sycamore tree. A fig-mulberry tree; the tree with the 
leaves of a mulberry, and a fruit like a fig. When of full 
growth it takes three men to embrace its trunk, and being 





dren, a rich young ruler approached him, desiring to know what | 
Then | 
followed the question of Peter in reference to the same sub- | 


V. 8. Stood. In the presence of the whole company. 
Unto the Lord. He addressed these words to Jesus, as the 
one at whose feet the offering was to be laid. The half. The 
law required a fifth part of one’s goods to be given in charity, 
I give. The idea is that this was not his Aadit, but his pur- 
pose and resolve.— Martyn. 


If we do not restore that which we have injuriously detained 


| from another, our repentance is not real, but feigned and 


Does any sinner desire holiness, who | 
What | 


| impossibility for him ever to become a Christian. 


| 


cheus? (John 1:48.) What previous knowledge did he 
have of him? What necessity compelled Jesus to abide at | eystomers were dead 
his house? (Verse 10. John 4: 34). Whose guest would he | Martyn. 

How long will he abide when | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| Christ of Zaccheus its head. 





Is Christ’s mission to save absolutely or condition- | puoi 
ally? Is his mission to save from sin or from the penalty of | shel 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| appointing one of their number as general manager. 


hy pocritical.—St. Augustine. 


A coal-merchant was approached by a minister in regard 
to the salvation of his soul. The merchant declared it an 
He gave, 
as a reason, his mode of doing business. For many years he 
had been in the habit of giving short weight. He had thus 
grown rich, and now felt the inconsistency of seeking religion 
without restitution. This was impossible. Many of his 
; others beyond his knowledge.— 


Fourfold. The Roman law required this; the Jewish 
law, but the principal and a fifth more. (Num. 5:7.)— 
Fausset and Brown. 


V. 9. Jesus said, etc. These words were intended as a 


life,—secured by the look of Zaccheus, ratified by the look testimony of the conversion of Zaccheus to those who stood 
of Jesus,—or merely the natural expression of gratified | by.— Owen. 


Salvation. As in chapter 1:77, a high spiritual sense of 


| deliverance from sin and its consequences, and the bestow- 
| ment of eternal life and blessedness in the kingdom of 


Christ.— Owen. 


To this house. In the conversion and acceptance with 
‘orasmuch. Because. He 
has given evidence that he is a new man, and is disposed to 
forsake his sins and receive the gospel. A son of Abraham. 
He was that by birth; but here it means a partaker of his 
faith.— Bell. 


Thus it is, as the time is now so near, that he holds up his 
death as the payment of the great price of our redemption, 
the ransom given by the living one for the lost. Such is the 
free, spontaneous mercy exercised by our Lord; such is the 
way in which he meets simplicity of faith, ardor of desire, 
strenuousness of effort, as seen in the publican. Let us be 
earnest to see him. As he was as careless of what others 
say or do as resolute to overcome all difficulties, and we 
1 find that he will be as ready to come to us, to take up 
his abode with us, to bring salvation with him, to gather us, 
the lost, unto the fold of the saved.— Hanna. 





PUBLICANS. 


(From Freeman's Hand-book of Rible Manners and Customs. | 


The publicans were the Roman tax-gatherers, of whom 
there were several classes. The Roman senate farmed the 
taxes to rich capitalists, who agreed to pay a certain sum 
into the public treasury, and reimburse themselves with the 
taxes they collected. These capitalists were called publicani, 
and often formed themselves into a joint-stock company, 
He 


| usually resided at Rome, and was called magister. 


V. 2. Zaccheus. This Hebrew name, with Greek ending, 
| rank between the senators and the people. 


were supervised by the sub-magistri, who made the returns to | 


| disfavor by the masses of the people. 


| tores, however, were especially detested. 


The pubdlicani were an influential section of the Roman 
knights, an ancient order who occupied a kind of middle 
These, however, 
are not mentioned in the New Testament. The “ publicans” 
so frequently referred to there were the portitores, or men 
who were employed by the publicani to collect the taxes in 
the provinces. They were the actual custom-house officers, 
and were commonly natives of the provinces where they 
were stationed. They were supervised by the sub-magistri, 
who made the returns to the magister at Rome. Zaccheus 
was a sub-magister, or “chief of the publicans” (Luke 19: 2). 


- 1S | Levi, or Matthew, was one of the portitores, or tax-gatherers. 
The means by which he amassed his | 


The publicans, of whatever class, were looked upon with 
The complimentary 
reference of Cicero to the publicani, which has sometimes 
been cited as an evidence of their high respectability, is 
thought to have been merely the flattery of an orator who 
sought to accomplish political purposes thereby. The porti- 
Their duty, if 


| honestly discharged, would have made them unpopular 


| usually planted by the road-side, it serves, by its far-extend- | 


| ing branches, either for shelter, or for such means of over- 
looking as Zaccheus here practiced.— Whedon. 


V.5. Saw him, ete. Christ is the first to speak. So he 
saw Nathanael under the fig-tree (John 1:48). So it is 
| always. No one sets out to seek Christ but he finds Christ 
| out already seeking him.— Jacobus. 

Make haste. Hurry and have done with such expedients 
| and concealments.— Whedon. 


Abide. Tarry or remain—perhaps over night.—Jacobus, 


| At thy house. This was an honor which Zaccheus did not 
|expect. The utmost it seems which he aimed was to see 
| Jesus.— Barnes. 


V. 6. Received him joyfully. These words are to be attrib- 


enough; but when, as was often the case, they went beyond 
their legal rights, and levied exorbitant taxes, using all the 
machinery of the law to help them, their unpopularity 
greatly increased. Many of them were Jews, and were 
regarded by their Jewish brethren as no better than the hea- 
then, with whom publicans were often classed. See Matt. 
18:17. Itis said that the Jews would not associate with 
them, nor allow them in the temple or in the synagogue; nor 
would they permit them to give testimony in Jewish courts. 
Even the presents which they brought to the temple are said 
to have been rejected. They were completely excluded from 
their fellows. 

These statements serve to illustrate the reference made to 
the publicans in the Gospel narratives. They were classed 
with sinners. See Matt. 9: 10,11; 11: 19; Mark 2: 15,16; 
Luke 7: 34; 15: 1. They were mentioned with harlots, 


| See Matt. 21: 31,32. They were alluded to as occupying 


the lowest position in morals, the vilest of the vile: “ even 
the publicans.” Matt. 5: 46, 47. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 


New Hampshire, state, at Keene_......-------------- Nov. 5-7 
OW SONNET, CUNO, AE DIU sonwenccncctiacccsenes Noy. 12-14 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y.M.C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3 P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith. 


Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church. Primary Normal Class every Saturday, 
at4P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 


sent in now. The Dayspring is suffering for want of 
money. It should have $1000 a year to improve its 

illustrations and selections. Sonte competent person 

should be engaged to prepare a series of Sunday-school 

lessons on the life of Jesus. In the last year contribu- 

tions for the Society have been taken in less than one- 

third of the congregations of the Society.” Mr. J. Mason 

Everett, treasurer, reported the receipts for the year, plus 

balance in hand at its commencement, $9,263.65 ; expen- 

ditures, $9,113.34. 

The Rev. J. C. Kimball, of Hartford, Connecticut, 

followed with an essay on “Some of the evils con- 

nected with our present Sunday-school system, and some of 
the possible remedies for them.” He urged that children 

should be made to go to church, saying: “One striking 

and positive evil is to train up children not to go to 

church. The school takes the place of the church ser- | 
vice for them. When they get too old for children’s | 
school, they do not go to church anywhere. This, more 
than any other cause, is the reason of the depletion of 
once large congregations. The only remedy is to form 
in children the habit of attending the regular service.” 
He also declared that teaching by classes was a bad plan, 
and that all the boys, all the girls, all the infants, and all 
the adults should respectively receive instruction in sepa- | 
rate apartments. Mr. Kimball said: “The method of | 
teaching by classes always brings a vast number of 
unqualified teachers, and it is unfortunate to have so 
many adult minds over so many juvenile. There should 
be only four divisions,—the adults, the boys, the girls, 
and the little children,—and each division should have 
a separate room. This is not amere theory, but has been 
put in successful practice in St. Louis, with the exception 
of not having different rooms.” Mr. Kimball urged the 


| 
| 
| 


} 


ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
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dences. Religion is its own best evidence. Speculation 
among the Unitarians does not supply religious needs, 
The heart is the sovereign power. The aim of the Sun- 
day-school is to appeal to the heart. All things which 
will impress the children with the power and presence of 
God should be presented to their minds.” The Rev. 
E. J. Gerry, of Boston, said that teachers would not suc- 
ceed unless they felt they were thoroughly consecrated. 


_“ In Orthodox branches of the church, the school work is 


so successful because there is this consecration,” said Mr. _ 
Gerry. 

Mr. J. Mason Everett, the treasurer of the Society, 
thought that too much had been said to discour- 


|age teachers, and summarized the encouraging facts 


which had been presented. Other speakers, however, 
denied that such discouragement had been given, and 
expressed a willingness to receive whatever new things 
were better than the old. Some resolutions of thanks to 


| the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, of England, for his trans- 


lating the Old Testament commentaries of Drs. Oort and 
Hooykaas, of Holland, were ruled out by the president 
because they were “ not properly in order,” and were “ of 
a kind which might produce a rupture in the Society.” 


| For the ensuing year, the following officers were elected: 


President, the Rev. James De Normandie, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H: Vice-presidents, the Revs. Adams Ayer, 
of Boston, and C. C. Hussey, of Billerica, Mass. Treas- 
urer, Mr. J. Mason Everett, of Canton, Mass. Directors, 
the Revs. L. J. Livermore, of Cambridge, J. G. Brooks, 


_of Roxbury, and George A. Thayer, of South Boston; 


Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, of Dorchester; and Miss 
Georgiana Merrill of Boston. 


ff . “Bev: Sarre oP WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
ee Pree Sere eviews shoule aso be ite | __The third annual convention of the fourth Illinois 


Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M, C, A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C, A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 


New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M., 
in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M., in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
“lass every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rey. A. F. Schauffler. 


— Ra wend ager oe = = or : | district was held in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
~— 9 healings Gorge aag Spt, Taylorville, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Octo- 
answer be thoroughly learned. Let more time be given | - : 


92 9 “ . ” ‘ 
to reviews. Hymns should be treated in this respect ei a ae gn ge oo a Oop Sa 
like the questions. They should be learned.” Mr. Kim- | Branca : ’ ADE cd ecpien 


ball also declared very explicitly that the Unitarians | ne oe oe ec pc Semin to 
were sadly lacking in their teaching of their denomina- | py agin 4 “4 rt ae 
tional principles. “Few. Sanday-echool scholars,” he by Mr. B. F. Jacobs. The fourth Sunday-school district 


averred, “can tell why they are Unitarians. After all | of Illinois consists of the counties of Adams, Brown, Cal- 


. ; ' : é | hristi sey, L Mz i 
the arguments against teaching children special doctrines, = taal + Rowe ena We arm i SD 
it remains that children brought up without instruc- | - a ‘ gregh Pere» say: Pt. ; 


tion are easly led away, and no more liberal than others. | End county convention, Nearly all the dater for 
The girls are led away by other denominations, and the ary, & y : Yy 


boys do not abide by Unitarian belief. Fear of biasing 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, 


Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 


St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Tuesday evening, at 7.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms. Conducted by the Rev. E. 8S. Thomas, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., inthe Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o'clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8 o'clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen, 

Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 
the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J, Brown. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 P. M., in the Y. M. C, A, Hall. 


A NOVEL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The annual conventidn of the American Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society was held in the old church (built 
in the seventeenth century) at Hingham, Mass., on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, October 16 and 17. It was nota- 
ble for its indications of changes in the methods of Sun- 
day-school work hitherto adopted by that denomination. 
The Rev. Mr. Piper, secretary of the Society, reported in 
substance as follows: “ No falling off in the work of the 
Society has taken place. Sales of merchandise have 
increased, but without corresponding increase of income. 
The circulation of Sunday-school lessons has increased 
fifty per cent, and they were never more widely used, 
Ten thousand copies are published monthly, and they are 
taken by nearly all the Sunday-school scholars in the | 
denomination. Question books have sold well. A new 
series on Old Testament history was begun in September, 
and will be finished next June. Donations for the year | 
ending September 30 were $1915, about $600 less than | 
the average for the past ten years, and $450 less than last 
year. The financial condition of the Society is as good as | 
last year, and there is no debt. Contributions to a con- | 
siderable amount are necessary to enable the Society to | 





the mind has done great harm.” The same opinion was 
expressed by the Rev. James G. Brooks, of Roxbury, 
who spoke on Thursday. Mr. Brooks said: “ The doc- 
trine that no theological opinions should be forced upon 
the children is having a bad effect. . . . Trouble comes 
from the utterly loose manner in teaching Unitarian doc- 
trines. In contrast with this are the methods of the 


Catholics and Episcopalians, who teach their children, | 


and so have a solid foundation on which to work. What 
the Unitarians especially need is a creed. There is 
much uncertainty as to the doctrines of Unitarianism. 
People disagree among themselves. If the Sunday- 
school has any mission, it is to strengthen the religious 
instincts of the children, and save them for religion. . . 
Teachers do not agree in their teaching. This is chiefly 
because they lack acreed. The Sunday-school as now 
managed is but little better than nothing. There should 
be more reading of the Bible, and more attention to the 
teacher’s work. The Old Testament is not understood as 
it should be, from want of careful study. A creed is needed, 
that the children may know why they believe in Uni- 


tarianism. In order to train up children to embrace | 


liberal theology, a creed should be given to them.” Mr. 
Brooks, however, recommended that those teachers and 
scholars who get tired of studying the Bible should be 
permitted to “study the lives of moral men, such as 
Channing, John Wesley, Plato, and Socrates.” Mr. 
Brooks urged teachers to “seek to have children grow 


up in liberal ideas, and yet keep them from the doctrines | 
of Huxley and Tyndall.” He closed with an appeal to | 


work for the best interest of the schools, that they may be 
“instrumental in promulgating the truths of liberal Chris- 
tianity.” 

The Rev. Dr. George W. Briggs, of Cambridgeport, 
read an essay on “The aim and hope of the Sun- 


day-school,” in which he laidspecial stress upon the 


necessity of promoting spirituality. He said, in substance: 
“The aim of the school is not teaching religious truth, 
but wakening the child’s religious nature. 


sonal appeals and religious conversation with the children 


_ | balance, $71.15. 


Direct 
appeals to the spiritual nature should be made. Per- 


the county conventions of 1879 have been selected. Mr. 
Charles M. Eames, of Jacksonville, is president of the 
district convention. 





—The nineteenth annual convention of the Essex 
| County (New Jersey) Sunday-school Association was 
held in the First Presbyterian Church, Orange, on 
Wednesday, October 16. It began with a fellowship 
meeting led by Professor T. F. Seward. The Rev. Dr. 
C. S. Robinson spoke on “ Delicacy in spiritual 
| dealing ;” and Professur W. F. Sherwin on “ Present 
| joy in Sunday-school work.” The Rev. Jesse Lyman 
| Hurlbut conducted a normal lesson. The treasurer 
submitted the following report: Balance from 1876, 
$190 ; receipts, $122; total, $312. Expended, $248.87 ; 
For the ensuing year the Rev. George 
|M. Boynton, of Newark, was elected president; the 
| Hon. George J. Ferry, of Orange, vice-president; Mr. 
| George T. Moore, of Bloomfield, corresponding secretary ; 
and Mr. William Turner, of Newark, recording secretary. 


—The Sunday-school convention of the Maritime Prov- 
inces was held in Truro, Nova Scotia, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, October 9,10, and 11. Several 
addresses upon subjects connected with Sunday-school 
| work were delivered by clergymen and others. A new 
| feature was a review of the lessons of the past quarter by 
| Mr. J. B. Calkin and thirty volunteer scholars from the 
| West Truro Presbyterian School. Miss Russell, after 
having read a paper upon primary class teaching, con- 
ducted a model primary class lesson, having the subject, 
“Warning against covetousness.” At the closing session 
the following statistics were given: Of about 600 schools 
within the bounds of the convention, 165 schools reported 
1,866 officers and teachers, and 15,272 scholars; average 
attendance, 10,073; 104 schools are open all the year; 
123 use the International lessons; 150 schools have 27,534 
volumes in their libraries, and distribute 126,059 papers 
during the year; 316 scholars have been received into the 
membership of the church during the year; and $5,437 
have been expended for the schools. 


—The eleventh annual Scottish National Sunday-school 
Convention was held in Ayr, on Friday and Saturday, 
| October 3 and 4. Ayr, it will be remembered, is the 


should be frequent. Intellectual instruction has been too | birthplace of Robert Burns. Papers were read on “ Bands 


carry on its work. Five thousand dollars should be | prominent. The child needs religion itself, not its evi- | of Hope,” and “ How religious instruction in day-schools 
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should be related to Sunday-school work.” Mr. Robert- 
son, of Edinburgh, spoke of his recent visits to Sunday- 
schools in the United States. These are some of the | 
peculiarities he specially noted, as mentioned in The 
Sunday School Chronicle’s report of his speech: “ Hav-- 
ing recently returned from a visit to America, he | 
gave, in the course of his address, a mass of informa- 
tion about Sunday-schools across the Atlantic. He 
commended the energy displayed by our cousins in 
work. He found many among the upper 
classes unwearied teachers. He met with barristers, 
wealthy merchants, and cultured ladies, in visiting 
some of the schools in New York and Philadelphia. He 
saw one lady with a class of two hundred and fifty little 
children. Then in regard to accommodation the Amer- 
icans were ahead of us. He saw school premises so con- 
structed with sliding doors, etc., that the scholars could 
be confined either in separate class-rooms, or all the 
classes could be thrown open to view. The blackboard 
was in common use.” 


such 


—The sixth annual Sunday-school convention for 
Oregon and Washington was held in Portland, Oregon, | 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 8 and 9. The pro- 
gramme was unusually full, as follows: Tuesday morn- | 
ing: Opening exercises. The past reviewed and future 
outlined. Organization. Tuesday afternoon: Statistical 
report. The place of the school. (a) In relation to the 
church. (5) In relation to evangelistic efforts. (c) In 
relation to general education. Experience meeting. 
Tuesday evening: The planof the school. Model organ- 
izations—free conference. (a) Officers—qualifications— 
how appointed. (5) Teachers—their training—their du- 
ties. (c) Scholars—how to classify. Question drawer. 
Wednesday morning: Praise and prayer. The purpose 
of the school. Definitions—Institute exercises. (a) 
Motives. (6) How to secure attendance—free conference. 
(c) What to teach. (d) How tosecure results of teaching 
—free conference. General business. Wednesday after- 
noon: The practice of the school. In preparation : (a) 
The teachers’-meeting. (6) The teachers’ helps. (c) 
Normal classes. Incentives to scholars—Institute exercise. 
In teaching: (a) Primary class instruction. (+) How to 
teach Bible history. (c) How to teach Bible geography 
and chronology. (d) How to teach Bible doctrine. Re- 
view exercise. Question drawer. Wednesday evening: 
Closing addresses. ° 


—The Fulton County (Georgia) Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation is holding, this fall, a series of monthly meetings 
of officers, teachers, and Bible students, for the purpose 
of mutual improvement, and for the advancement of the 
Sunday-school work in that county, having in view the 
ultimate organization of a Sunday-school teachers’ insti- 
tute, under the auspices of the Association. The first 
meeting was held on Friday evening, October 4, in the 
spacious First Baptist Church, Atlanta, the building occu- 
pied by the International Convention last April. It was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and scores were unable 
to find standing room. A model Sunday-school was con- 


| state north of the forty-second parallel. 
| superintendents are ladies.” 





ducted under the superintendency of Mr. J. C. Kimball, | 
with the Rev. Warren A. Candler as teacher of the | 
grand class into which the entire audience resolved | 
itself. Addresses followed on the parent, the teacher, | 
and the scholar. A correspondent in Atlanta writes: | 
“The great International Convention is bearing precious | 
fruit in Georgia. It gave an impetus to the Sunday- | 
school work, and infused into it a spirit that it never | 
possessed before. Our state Sunday-school convention | 
held in August was a grand success, and our county | 
meetings have been deeply interesting and profitable. | 
We have inaugurated a movement in Atlanta that I | 
think is sure to succeed, and do us great good.” The | 
next similar meeting was announced to be held in Trinity | 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Atlanta, on Friday, Novem- | 
ber 1. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—TheSunday-schools in Mattoon, Illinois, have formed | 
a “Mattoon Sunday-school Alliance,” which is to hold 
prayer-meetings, teachers’-meetings, normal classes, con- | 
certs, and reviews. 


—The Sunday-school superintendents of Washington, 
D. C., have formed an association for mutual assistance, 
of which Mr. F. H. Cobb is president. It represents 
twenty-four schools. A correspondent writes: “We are 
making earnest efforts to do what should have been done 
Some time ago; and we feel quite encouraged with our 
results so far.” 

—Mr. John E. Ray writes, in The Biblical Recorder, 
of Raleigh, that Sunday-school work in the Brier Creek 
(North Carolina) Association is greatly on the increase. 
There were twenty-eight churches within its bounds, and 


| books. 


| ance is about two hundred and fifty. 
| such a margin between the actual membership and the 


| average attendance of five hundred. 
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more Sunday-schools than churches. Three other chur- 


_ches joined them at the last associational meeting. This 


makes thirty-one in all; and if these each have a school, 
it will swell the number up to thirty-five or forty. 


—Dixon County, Nebraska, claims to be the “banner | 
| county” of Nebraska, having more Sunday-schools and 


Sunday-school workers, in proportion to its population, 
than any other county in the state. A missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union in Nebraska writes: 
“TI have just returned from an extended trip in the 
northern part of this state. In Dakota County I organ- 


ized a Sunday-school that elected for its superintendent | 


a young lady who was the first white child born in the 


This missionary adds: “I 
am thinking of taking a tent with me into those new 
countries where so many live in dug-outs, of only one 
room for all ages, sexes, and purposes, that they can 
hardly receive a stranger. The country is very sparsely 


| settled.” 


| —The Rey. William C. Walker, in his annual statement | 
| concerning his Sunday-school work among the Baptist 


churches of Connecticut, notes the following points, 
among others: “Every call for special work, as far as 
possible, has been heeded. Every associational conven- 
tion, institute, and co-operative meeting in the state has 
been attended. These gatherings, with the great annual 
state convention at Fenwick, have done much toward the 
awaking of more zeal and enthusiasm among the Baptist 
Bible workers of the state. The large attendance and 


the able manner in which the most practical subjects | 
have been discussed has exceeded the interest of any | 


former year. There has been a demand for more and 
better work, such as normal teachers’-meetings or weekly 
gatherings for a more thorough preparation for teaching 
afford; and it is a gratifying sign of progress that far 
more attention is being given to this matter than ever 
before. There has been a perceptible improvement in 
the character of Sunday-school concerts. More atten- 
tion is also being given to the libraries of the schools, 
There has not been a general revival of God’s work in 


our schools, the past year, yet about the usual proportion | 


of baptisms has come from this source.” 


—At a recent meeting of the Suffolk South Conference 
(Congregational), of Massachusetts, Dr. N. Greene, of 
Jamaica Plain, reported that the nineteen Sunday- 
schools of the Conference have 103 officers, 515 teachers, 
and 4,965 scholars,—a gain in nine schools of 187. The 
average attendance has been, teachers, 348; scholars, 
3,275. The contributions have aggregated $3,462.11, or 
seventy cents for each child. The attendance of adults 
in the schools was but thirty per cent. There have been 
conversions reported in twelve of the nineteen schools, in 
the following order: Highland School, Roxbury, thirty- 
nine; Phillips, South Boston, thirty-six; Eliot, Boston 
Highlands, seventeen ; Walnut Avenue, Boston, fifteen ; 
South Evangelical, West Roxbury, ten ; Pilgrim, Dorches- 


ter, and Second, Dorchester, seven each; First Church, | 


Hyde Park, four; First Dedham and Immanuel, Rox- 
bury, two each ; and Central, Jamaica Plain, and Trinity, 
Neponset, one each. Eleven schools held regular teachers’- 
meetings, either once a week or once a month. In six 
schools having teachers’-meetings, there were one hundred 
and twelve conversions reported ; in six schools having no 
teachers’-meetings, twenty-nine conversions were reported. 
No conversions were reported in five schools holding 
teachers’ -meetings. 

—TheSunday-school of the Ninth Presbyterian Church, 
Troy, New York, has about four hundred names on its 
Light and Life, the quarterly paper issued by the 
church, under the editorship of its pastor, urges that the 
average attendance be raised, and says: “The number of 


| persons enrolled upon the secretary’s book as members of 


our Sunday-school is four hundred. The average attend- 
Should there be 


average weekly attendance? No. On the contrary, our 
school should number not less than six hundred, with am 
How can this be 
attained ? 
be desired; the officers and teachers are excellent, we 


never had better; the i Ov t 2 scholars in | . 
_ be ; the improvement of the scholars in | governmental and popular questions more ably. 


deportment and character is marked, and a constant cause 
for thankfulness. 
thing which our school needs, and that is more of the 
missionary spirit. 
Sunday-school, and when it loses that distinctive charac- 
ter it ceases to fulfill the object for which it was planted. 
A good work has been done in this direction during the 


In fact, we can discover only one | 


It was designed to be a missionary | 
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a great work in the same direction remains yet to be 
done.” 


—On Sunday, October 6, a distribution of prizes was 


| made in the Union Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 


Some of my best | 


Covington, Kentucky. A year ago Mr. Amos Shinkle, 
superintendent of the school, made the following offer : 
“ Any person attending Union Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school fifty-two times from October 1, 1877, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1878, will receive a Bagster Bible; or forty-six 
times, during the same period, will receive a Teacher’s 
Bible ; or thirty-nine times, during the same period, will 
receive a nice book. In addition to the above reward, 
the name will be placed on a Roll of Honor, to be dis- 
played in the Sunday-school room during the ensuing 
| year. Any one introducing anew scholar prior to April 1, 
| 1878, who shall become a regular member, will receive 
credit for attendance one Sunday. Any new scholar 
attending eighty per cent of the time prior to October 1, 
1878, will be entitled to a book.” The response made to, 
| this offer, during the past twelve months, was most gratify- 
‘ing. No less than one hundred and twenty-eight received 
| the highest prize, one hundred and six received Teachers’ 
| Bibles, and sixty-four handsome books, and all these 
| had their names printed in gold on the respective rolls of 
| honor. At the conclusion of the presentation of prizes, Mr. 
| Shinkle was presented with a handsome picture, as a 


| token of the love and gratitude of his school. Mr. Shinkle 


| is a well-known and very energetic Sunday-school worker. 
| He was temporary chairman of the National Sunday 
| School Convention at Newark, New Jersey. His liber- 
ality in gifts for the furtherance of Sunday-school work 
is well known. The cost of the prizes mentioned above 
| was borne entirely by himself, and fell little short of two 
| thousand dollars. 


NORMAL CLASSES. 

—The normal class of Ottawa, Canada, holds three or 
four meetings in one church, and then the same number 
in another. For October, November, and December, it 
announced meetings in the Bank Street Church, the Daly 
Street Church, the Knox Church, and St. Andrew’s 
Church. The conductor and the teacher of the catechism 
are changed each week. 


—The normal class in Bristol, Connecticut, composed 
of teachers in various schools in that town, numbers fifty 
members, and will soon, it is thought, include seventy- 
five. It aims, however, at good work rather than large 
numbers. Mr. W. R. Hurd, its leader, writes that he is 
much gratified at the interest manifested, and at the 
improvement which may already be noted in the quality 
of the papers presented. 


PERSONAL. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost, who closed his work 
in Philadelphia with the month of October, goes to Fall 
River, Massachusetts, where he will work until Christ- 
mas. 

—The Rev. Samuel W. Duffield was installed as pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Monday, October 7. The address to the pastor 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. George Duffield. 

—The Rey. 8S. B. Barnitz, of the English Lutheran 
church in Wheeling, West Virginia, is now in poor 
health, and his congregation has voted him a complete 
rest for some months. Mr. Barnitz has, for sixteen 
years, been doing pastoral and missionary work, with 
little rest. The church over which he presides com- 
menced with but fifteen members, and the promise of 
salary for the first year was only $150. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic Monthly, in recent numbers, has devoted 





The machinery of the school is all that can | 


much space to current questions of social science and national 
politics. The present issue contains papers on the origin 
and aims of the “ National” party ; Presidential Elections, 
and Oppressive Taxation of the Poor. Though open to 
sharp criticism, they are written by able specialists, and well 
deserve attention. No other magazine is now handling 
Other con- 


tents of the number are the beginning of a fine new story by 


| Mr. Howells, entitled The Lady of the Aroostook ; Ameri- 
| canisms, by Richard Grant White; a Paris Exposition let- 


ter; a review of new books of travel; an able article on 
Florence, by Professor C. E. Norton; and a poem by 
W. W. Story. The Contributors’ Club is readable, and 


the book reviews are prepared with the usual care. 


past; scores and hundreds have been gathered in and | We notice that the name of an old contributor to the 


‘educated in principles of morality and religion; but! Atlantic, Mr. Richard Realf, is printed Reolf. 


We do 
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“| 
not know whether the misprint is in this number or in | 


the old-time issues. 





Mr. Edwin P. Whipple’s reminis- 
cences of Rufus Choate, in Harper’s Magazine, contains 
many interesting anecdotes concerning that eminent 


lawyer; hitherto unprinted, so far as we know. The fac- | 


simile of his remarkably illegible handwriting will surprise 
those who have never seen specimens of it. Of papers like 
this of Mr. Whipple’s we cannot have too many ; for a large 
part of contemporary biography slips away with the death of 
those familiar with the every-day lives of the great men of 
the time. We are in greater danger of losing sight of the 
figures of Webster, Choate, Clay, and Calhoun, than of 
Burke, Pitt, or Cromwell. Other articles in this current 
number of Harper’s are The Power and Pathos of Eurip- 
ides, a posthumous paper by Professor Tayler Lewis ; 
The Sea Islands, by 8. G. W. Benjamin; Wild Babies, by 


Henry W. Elliott; The New Sequoia Forests of California, | 


by John Muir; and a biographical sketch of the Flemish 
artist Teniers——In Scribner’s Monthly, Mr. William H. 


_ Bishop presents a fuller account than we have elsewhere seen 


of the personality and ways of work of Mr. Thomas A. Edi- 
son, the inventor. The article is finely illustrated. Mr. 
John Burroughs, one of our keenest observers of nature, con- 
siders some of the Picturesque Aspects of Farm Life in New 
York. His paper is accompanied by numerous and faithful 
pictures by Mrs. Mary A. Hallock, whose drawings are 


directly reproduced by some chemical process. Other inter- | 


esting illustrated papers are Johnny Reb at Play, by Allen C. 
Redwood ; and A Wind Storm on the Forests of the Yuba, by 
John Muir, Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s article on Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow is accompanied by really fine illustrations. 
The residence of the poet, in Cambridge, has often been 
illustrated; but these pictures present the old house from 
unfamiliar points of view ; and show what the casual passer- 
by would not notice, that it is surrounded by extensive 
and attractive grounds. The accompanying full-page por- 
trait, though drawn and engraved with the utmost care, we 
cannot consider a faithful portrait. Many common wood- 
cuts give a better idea of Mr. Longfellow’s grave and yet 
winsome face. In the present number of the magazine, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett begins a new story, entitled 
Haworth’s, Its commencement is strong, and at once 
enlists the reader’s interest. The present installment is but 
a commencement, however ; for the real force of what prom- 
ises to be a powerful novel we must look to future chapters. 
The dialect is so broad as to trouble the reader not a little. 
The poetry of the number is all good, with the exception of 
Bret Harte’s Spelling Bee at Angel’s, which is coarse and 
disagreeable-——In Sunday Afternoon Mr, H. K. Carroll, 
who is singularly well informed concerning the history and 
present condition of the various religious bodies of the 
United States, has a very interesting paper on that numer- 
ous and worthy religious body, the Dunkards. It is full of 
information concerning the people and their unfamiliar cus- 
toms, but is written with entire candor and courtesy. The 
Rev. Washington Gladden prints a vigorous and suggestive 
paper on the question, How to use the Bible, lately read by 
Mr. Gladden at a Sunday-school institute in Palmer, Mass. 
The Rev. W. E. Griffis tells The Japanese Story of Crea- 


tion, from the national scriptures. The work of the Epis- | 


copal Church among the Indians is described by a writer 


familiar with the subject; and, in the editorial pages, some | 


hints are offered concerning kindly Christian work in hotels 
and lodging-houses. Lippincott’s Magazine contains a 
second and final installment of Mr. George Kennan’s 
Unwritten Literature of the Caucasian Mountaineers. Mr. 





Kennan furnishes something which the most jaded readers 
will find perfectly fresh and original; and his papers are a 
noteworthy addition to recent magazine literature. An 
illustrated paper on the antiquities of Long Island is nicely 
illustrated, and contains many interesting bits of antiquity. 
It is by Miss Jennie J. Young, the new writer on pottery. 
Two other readable papers are The Harvesting Ants of 
Florida, by Miss Mary Treat, the industrious entomologist ; 
and Rambling Talk about the Negro, by Jennie Woodville. 
——Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine opens with an illus- 
trated article by Dr. A. H. Guernsey, on David Livingstone. 
The article is timely ; for in the days of Stanley’s glory, it is 
well to keep in mind the achievements of his great prede- 
cessor, to whom Stanley pays such willing honor. Another 
long biographical paper is by the Rev. W. H. Withrow, 
on Francis Xavier. Mr. Withrow brushes away his alleged 
“ miracles,” but concludes that, “ however false his creed, and 
however erroneous his teachings, the moral sublimity of his 
character remains.”’——-The leading article in The Na- 
tional Repository is devoted to a brief popular account of the 
“ Knickerbocker literature” of this country, by General 
James Grant Wilson,—a writer who by tastes, acquaintance- 
ships, and studies is well fitted to treat of the subject. The 
reader will find his paper an agreeable summary. A poem 
by Halleck, now first printed by General Wilson, might well 
have been left in obscurity. An account of Contemporary 
Egypt is by the Rev. George C. Jones ; and a paper on Chris- 
tian Lyric Poetry is furnished by Professor F. D. Hemen- 
way. Mr, H. B. Dawson, the veteran investigator in Ameri- 


|can history, offers a biographical sketeh of the Indian 
| chief Logan——Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of St. 
Nicholas, has recovered from her long illness, and her 
many friends and readers will welcome her back to the 
pages of her bright and winsome magazine. She writes, 
this month, concerning some trained monkeys and dogs ; and 
also furnishes a poem. Mr. Frank R. Stockton begins a 
serial story ; and a portrait and biographical sketch of that 
clever writer are also presented. A singular street railroad 
over a hill, in San Francisco, is described by Mr. J. S. Bun- 
nell, by the aid of excellent illustrations. Miss Ella A. 
Drinkwater tells about the famous Connecticut Dark Day. 
——Finally, we have the current number of Wide Awake, 
which, as usual, is readable from cover to cover. Its 
sketches, stories, poems, and pictures are as bright and 
attractive as the most eager child need desire; and they are 
sure to be well thumbed by many happy young readers. 


The Holy Bible. With Commentary, etc., by Bishops and 
|other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. 
Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter. (The Speaker’s Commentary.) 
New Testament, Vol. I: St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.—This first volume of 
the New Testament portion of the Speaker's Commentary is 
much the ablest that has yet appeared, and well exhibits the 
| advanced position which New Testament scholarship has 
attained. Since the commentary was projected, the list of 
contributors has changed somewhat, owing to the death or 
altered position of some among them. Dean Mansel, of St. 
Paul’s, who had undertaken the commentary on Matthew 
and Mark, died in July, 1871, leaving complete notes on 
twenty-six chapters of Matthew. The remainder of his 
work devolved upon Canon Cook, the editor. Bishop Jones, 
of St. David’s, prepared his contemplated commentary on 
Luke some years since, but, through pressure of episcopal 
duties, he was unable to revise it for the press; and that 
| work likewise fell upon the editor. Thus the only portion 
| of this volume that carries out fully the original plan is the 
| General Introduction to the Gospels, by Archbishop ,Thom- 
son, of York. With respect to the remainder of the New 
| Testament, Professor Westcott is substituted for the late 
| Dean Alford, as commentator on the Gospel of John; the 
| Bishop of Derry for the late Dean Jeremie and the present 
Bishop of Truro on the Epistles to the Philippians, Colos- 
| sians, Thessalonians, and Philemon; and of Professor Light- 
foot and the Rev. J. Lawson Lumby, for the editor, on the 
Epistles of Peter and Jude. The whole work of the present 
volume is characterized throughout by its masterly style. 
The General Introduction is a very learned, thorough, and 
instructive treatise, devoted mainly to a review of the modern 
theories of the origin of the several Gospels, and a brief sum- 
mary of solid conclusions. It may be some: hat hard read- 
ing for one who loves only the lighter periodicals, but it does 
not need a student to enjoy and understand it. It is a very 
refreshing thing, after the imaginative and inconsistent 
treatises that come from France and Germany, setting forth 
the Gospels as the effect of growth and conflicting tendencies. 
Apart from the introduction, the things most noticeable are 





the genuineness of the last twelve verses in Mark, and the 
| day of the crucifixion, all of which call for especial praise. 
With regard to the last twelve verses in Mark, the editors 
thus express themselves: “ After a careful, and certainly a 
dispassionate, survey of the whole subject, we feel bound to 
express our entire concurrence in the opinion expressed by 
| Dr. Scrivener, the first living scholar in questions of textual 
criticism, who ‘defends the authenticity of this long and 
important passage, and that without the slightest misgiv- 
ing.” Herein they differ from many eminent critics, of 
course. Upon the day of the crucifixion, the view is taken 
that is contrary to the one very commonly held in America, 
under the lead of Dr. Edward Robinson. It is maintained 
that the account of John is to be followed, which represents 
the crucifixion as taking place on the day when the passover 
was killed; and therefore the Lord’s Supper, and Jesus’ last 
passover meal, was on the evening preceding the regular 
time. The character of the notes is rather critical than pop- 
ular, always noticing differences of text or translation that 
fairly demand it. Yet the notes are addressed quite as much 
to the student of the English Bible only, as to the student of 
the original. (8vo, cloth, pp. 472. Price, $5.00.) 


English Literature. By Thomas Arnold. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—The publishers of this volume have 
here reprinted, as the twentieth volume of their new Handy- 
Volume series, the article on English Literature in the new 
edition of the Encyclopeedia Britannica now in course of pub- 
lication, The writer is Mr. Thomas Arnold, a brother of 
Matthew Arnold. He is the author of a school history of 
English literature, which has no little merit, being especially 
commendable for the extent, the frankness, and the substan- 
tial justice of its critical sections. In the present work, 
Mr. Arnold appears to less advantage. He endures the rigor- 
ous restrictions of space with difficulty, and his chapters evi- 

| dently suffer from the ever-present necessity ef abandoning 











the discussions on the genealogies in Matthew and Luke, of | 


this or that excursion into some attractive field of criticism. 
As acondensed summary of the literary history of the English 
people, it is inferior to Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English 
Literature, which is comprised in about the same space. 

, The mature reader may study Arnold to advantage; but the 

“young student, or the general reader who desires to fix in 
his mind the leading points of British literary history, will 
do better to take Brooke for a guide. (16mo, paper, pp. 185. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


Prince Bismarek’s Letters. Translated from the German 
by Fitzh. Maxse. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.— 
This handsome little volume contains letters written by the 
eminent chancellor of the German Empire, between the 
years 1844 and 1870. They are interesting reading for the 
lover of biography, and form a somewhat unusual exception 
to the rule which preserves personal letters until the death 
of the writer. Their actual historical importance is not 
commanding; but nothing written by so eminent a statesman 
as Bismarck can be cast aside as unimportant. These 
gathered leaves present in a pleasant fashion many episodes 
of his life, and throw light on some unfamiliar sides of his 
character. (16mo, cloth, pp. x, 259. Price, $1.00.) 


Mr. Spurgeon’s John Ploughman’s Talk has now reached 
a circulation, in England, of two hundred and fifty thousand 
_ copies. 


The November number of The Eclectic Magazine contains 
a highly eulogistic article on Charles Brockden Brown, by 
Mr. George Barnett Smith, a judicious English critic. It is 
reprinted from The Fortnightly Review. The embellish- 
ment of the number is an excellent portrait of the Rev. Dr. 
William Adams. 

Mr. F. Leypoldt, of New York, announces that the first 
part of his important American Catalogue (of all books in 
print in 1876) is nearly ready. It covers the alphabet from 
“A” to “Edward,” and includes titles of books arranged 
alphabetically by authors. The next part will include the 
same books by subjects. 


The Harpers will issue, about January 1, a new general 
collection of poetry, edited by that veteran American poet 
and educator, Mr. Epes Sargent. Another large collection 
of poetry is just ready at Porter & Coates’, Philadelphia. 
It is edited by Mr. Henry T. Coates, the junior member of 

| the publishing firm. 


The October number of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin’s 
| Magazine of Art is the best issue yet put forth, both text and 
pictures being interesting. The cliffs of Cornwall are 
| deseribed with pen and pencil; a thorough series of papers 
on etching in England is begun; a biographical sketch is 
| devoted to Vicat Cole, the lan@scape painter; Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake begins a descriptive account of painting on glass ; 
| and Mr. E. Ingres Bell notes some of the pictorial elements 
| in English secular architecture. Four pages are devoted to 
art news and reviews. These contents—only a part of the 
magazine—show that the periodical will be more than a 
mere album of pictures, and will fill a vacant place in the 
popular literature of art. 


We have lately received specimen copies of “ Al Muatatif,” 
a journal in Arabic, published monthly in Beirtit, devoted to 
science and art. This journal was started in June (Iyyar), 
1876, under its present editors, Jakob Sarrif and Faris 
Nimr, both tutors in the Syrian Protestant College. It is 
nearest in character to The Scientific American, of any 
American periodical ; but still with a vast difference, such as 
arises from the habits and péople of the two countries. Its 
tendencies are practical ; its Arabic is excellent—of a much 
higher order than that of most Syrian or Egyptian periodi- 
cals; and its general appearance is attractive, it being well, 
though not profusely, illustrated. It promises fairly to be a 
great aid in the diflusion of knowledge among the Arabic- 
speaking peoples. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Polish Orphan. By Caroline von Géhren. Translated by Ellen M. 
Gifford. ‘Lilustrated. (Ivy Series.) 18mo, cloth, pp. 243. Philadel- 
phia: James A. Moore. Price, 80 cents. 


Sunday-school Teachers’ Five Years’ Record Book. 12mo, cloth, limp, 
blank pp. 90. Detroit: W. H. Breariey. Price, $1.00. 


English Literature. From the Encyclopedia Britannica. (Appletons’ 
New Handy Volume Series.) itmo, paper, pp. 185. New York: 
b. Appleton & Co. Price, 25 cents, 


Jean Teterol’s Idea, From the French of Victor Cherbuliez. (Collec 
tion of Foreign Authors.) 1é6mo, paper, pp. 319. Thesame. Price, 
w& cents. 

The Harmonic School for the Organ. By William Horatio Clarke. 
Sq. 4to, boards, pp. 232. Boston: Oliver Ditsun & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The International Lesson Hymnal. Edited by David C. Cook. 8vo, 
boards, pp. 136. Chicago: David C. Cook. 


NEW MUSIC. 


My Heart is Sair for Somebody. Ballad. By Herbert Wallace. New 
York: R. A. Saaliield. Price, 40 cents. 


Are You Dreaming of Me? Seng and Chorus. By C. M. Crosby. The 
Same. Price, # cents. 


Going Back to Dixie. Song. By Charles Rutledge. The same. Pzice, 
3 cents. 


| As the Years Glide By. Song and Chorus. Words by Mrs. H. M. Wal 
| ner; music by Richard Field. Thesame. Priee, 40 cents. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,100 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- | 
tion list at any time. 


CuurcH CusHIONS, Cotton Felt Mat- 
tr2sses and Patent Spring Pillows, manufac- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 


Quarterly. 


MAINE.—“ Those of my class who —} tried the 
Quarte: rly find it a great help; therefore I send for 
more. . E. D. 

NEW HAM PSHIRE.— 
lately. 
A. B. P. 


“T neverexamined one until 
Lt is just such a help as I have long wished for.” 





CARPET LINING gives a softness and 
elasticity to the tread. Use only that 
manufactured of cotton and paper. Ameri- 
can Carpet Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. For sale by all carpet dealers. 


VERMONT.—“ We are highly | gen with them, 
snes them in three classes with good success.” 


MASSACHUSETTS.— 
how much the Quarter! 
study in our school.” 

RHODE ISLAND.—* : is the best scholars’ help we 
have ever had.” P. M 

CONNECTICUT.—" I ‘tis it exceedingly, and, what 
is better yet, my boys like it. I knew it would be good 
but it is better than I[ really thought it would be. 
wish every scholar in the country could have it.” 
WwW 


“You would be glad to see 
adds to the interest in Bible 
. B. 





THE ScHOLARS’ QUARTERLY, publishe 
at the office of The Sunday School Times, 
continues to grow in favor. The number 
for October, November, and December con- 
tains two colored maps, which alone are 
worth the price of the book. The plan of | 
allowing three months’ subscriptions for it 
at the yearly rate has enabled many schools 
to use it that could not have paid a year’s 


NEW YORK.—" We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. I have, as yet, not 
seen ony’ es in the Sunday-school work that equals 
%” A. 

NEW JERSEY.—“I might better have made upa 
| club for the Scholars’ } om at the outset. I have 
| had to order again and again. “It is the best thing out 
for scholars or teachers. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—" The Scholars’ Quarterly is 
= what we want. 1 think it is the most complete 

elp we have ever had.” M. D. G. 

DELAWARE.—" The school seemed pleased with 
your plan of lessons. I want to ory oper run our list or 
binge - Quarterlies still higher if I can.” 
subscription in advance. Its already large | MARYLAND.—“ Iam by this mail in eS of your 

P : e P . Scholars’ b pee and am dt hted with it. It iajust 
circulation (140,000 copies) is likely to be | the thing for oue work. I pray that it may spread all 
P . 4 . | over our Southern country ie jt & now being sent 
increased with the beginning of the new | through ail the North and West. 


| 
rear. — ‘ o | _ VIRGINIA.—“T think it seiealenanentemndinns 
year,—as many schools that have been | [have ever seen for the Sunday-school. I wish that 


trying a few copies during the summer | every teacher and scholar in the country had one.” 
c : . : 5 WEST VIRGINTIA.—“ It gives’ us more hel >! yy 
months will be fully supplied with it for | money than anything Lhaveseen published.” J 
1879. NORTH CAROLINA.—“T have just wil» Pes 
| second quarter, and am so k= with it Ll I 
> | Want it for the whole year, co: with J as 





SPECIAL NOTICES. SOUTH CAROLINA.—“T have found it the best 
_— omcnnpaanreit help 1 have yet seen in the preparation of the lessons.” 
Sones oF BevLaH. New Singing Book for Sunday- | G. H.W. 
schovuls. Price, 3 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





GEORGIA.—“I think the Quarterly the best text- 
book for the Sunday-school scholar that I have ever 
seen.” W. E.R. 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. Wishing to! FLORIDA.—‘ We are much pleased with the Quar- 


close out # large part or our stock of Sunday-school 


ooking Ahead. 


An early examination of the various Sunday-school lesson helps will aid a superintendent or teacher in 
making a wise selection for 1879. No better time than just now could be chosen for testing the Scholars’ 
The number for the last quarter of 1878 is ready for delivery. 
helps to the study of the lesson, it isa fair specimen of what may be expected for the year to come. The follow- 
ing commendations were unsolicited, and are but a small part of those received: 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Supplies Families, 


te 


With its colored maps, and its varied 


} OME SCHOOL pai Yo 


Best advantages are thorough education. 
Ss to H. Clay Trumbull, 
1% 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Schools, and Colleges with compe- 


ent Instructors. Call on or address Miss M. J. Youne. 


OUNG LADIES. 

035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Refers by 
Editor of The Sun- 
S. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 


ay School Times, and Rev. 


| Street, Philadelphia, For circulars, address, 


ALABAMA.—" Your Scholars’ Quarterly is a great | 
success. I have seen nothing to equal it as a hel for 
es 8 My teachers are greatly pleased with it.” 

MISSISSIPPI.—" I have been using a copy of the | 
Scholars’ Quarterly, recently, and have to + press | 
only the highest appreciation of its merits.” 


Quarterly.” E. C 

TEXAS.—" Our school has decided to use the | 
ag Pye during 1878. We are well pleased — 
with it, 

TENNESSEE.—“ Please mail me twenty copies of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly for the second quarter. I 
think my school will like them.” J. H. W. 

KENTUCK Y.—" The au wie with both | | 
teachers and Bible class scholars.’ . KR. C. 

MISSOURL.—"“ I have tried your et Quarterly | 
for nearly six months, and it gives me such good satis- 
faction that I herewith sen vee, -. a to supply 
all my larger scholars with it.’ 

OHIO.—"I shail hope to eae them into our 
school atthe close of the present quarter. I regard | 
them as the most complete scholars’ help yet pub- 
lished.” D. A. 8. 

INDIANA.—“ We find it the best help we can get, 
and like BR because it helps us to search the Scrip- 

ures.”” . a. 


ILLINOIS.—“ It seems to me that it is just what is 
needed in all our schools to induce the scholars to 
study their lessons at home, and also to make the 
study of great interest.” D. C, J. 

MICHIGAN.—“ We consider them a ye 
improvement upon the lesson leaf.” Mrs. A. B.S. 

WISCONSIN.—“I have seen nothing equal to 
among the ‘lesser lights’ upon the pe wa | 
oe "Gas 





IOWA.—*I consider it invaluable, and believe it | 

should te placed in the hands of every scholar in the 

land.” H. D.C. 
MINNESOTA.—“ They have given ve 


faction Le gs a quarter, and, I believe, will do 


much good.” | 
pannel — Tt is royal, and deserves to have its | 
sovereignty recognized.” P. G. 
KANSAS.—* The po ge A takes well.” W. H. S. | 
CALIFORNIA.—“ The  TiMEs, unsurpassed.— | 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rev. T. H. R. | 


OREGON.—" Next year I aaa to get our school to 
take a nape number of copies. We like it very 
much.” . M. 


CANADA.—“ We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly in our Sunday-school for the last two quar- | 





terlies, and antici vate the lessons for next year with 
much interest.” . P. H. 


WHAT IT COSTS. 


Books, We are offering a great variety at actuaé cost. lor 
cash. W.G, HOLMES, Publisher and Bookseller, 
Chicago. 

HEROES OF CHARITY is an interesting and enno- 
bling book, describing the achievements of seven of 
the more efticient friends of humanity, by James F, 
Cobb, F. R. G. 8. American Tract Socie ty, “New York. 
Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, sends it 
post-paid for 50 cents. Ask for specimen copy Jilus- 
trated Christian Weekly. 


To PRINTERS. A pave cnpestunite. Partner wanted. 
A first-class printer, capatle, industrious, temperate, and 
honest, With 3800 capital, can secure a half interest in an 
independent weekly newspaper, at the county-seat of 
one of the richest counties of Western Pennsylvania. 
Liberal advertising patronage, and a circulation 
equal to that of any other fwo papers in the county. 
For — a address with stamp, S. Dakin, Corry, 


15 ». AUTOGRAPH ALB, 48 page book, fancy bind- 
5° ing. Illustrated with Scrolls, Ferns, etc., in Col- 
ors, lic. each, 6 for 60c. Stamps taker 

J. F. INGALLS, ‘Lys, Mass, 


Erie Co, : 
eee NEWS FOR LADIES. Velvet Trimmed 
Hat, new shape, $1.50; Feit a shape, pox wal 
Use “ Maize i $ .* ° English Crepe Bonnet, new shape, Name color 
a ee ee satay vile, and you will g t your hat made to order by 


S.S. Maps, M. A. Coudy, St. i Mo. our first-class milliners. ; 
Ze ee a J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 
Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. SS ees 
e8o00k-Mark Lesson-List 
N EAT-USEFUL-—DUPA RLE-ATTRACTIVE-POPULAR 
use, oa 5 
ry where. - 
rvices on back) ton 
5 w 


Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 








11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila, 






"vices ty 
2.50 


Rob't Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAMPLES S.S. PAPERS free. B. Griffith, Phila. s 

WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. a be saw 

PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, 81.75 ore ee Lea en Texts Mem Verses & 
USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. | Home pore y= a ag oe 










ried in wateh-pocket, randy. Send 
ior sample and prices to above address 


U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 


NOW READY! BRIGHT! NEW! SWEET! CHEERFUL! 


GOSPEL ECHOES...<:.... 


Do not supply your school with new singing books, 
until you have examined and tested this book. It is by 
fur the best for Sunday-schools, Prayer-meetings, and 
Home Circles. It is full of coutributions from au the 
best authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Suj perintendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say they want it. For sale every where. Sample 


- mages free. Sample co ies, LA or $8.50 
BOOKS at Bargains, H. F. Burt, Palmyra, N. Y. yy mail. Address, CENTRAL Bi BOO CONCERN, 
Oskaloosa, Lowa; or O. DITSON @ CO., Boston and 
New York, 
_Y. , ‘ — 
VINCENT, Moopy, TRouMBUL RonInson, 
Peurz, and all other Sunday-School Leaders agree 
that a good Concordance and ible Text Book are in- 
dispeusable to the Christian Teacher’ es atest suc- 
cess. For the sum of ‘I'wo Dollars only I otier to send 
Cruden’s Concordanee of 


Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


(GABRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa., S. S. Supplies. 
New Cutalogue free. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—Art Journal.— Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 


HARPER'S CATAL OGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage, 


( XFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 ‘Bleecker St., N 


YUSTER' S“ BON MARCHE” for Millinery & Fancy | 
/ Goods, 42 N. 8th Street, Phila. Goods sent by mail, 


SEND for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
y, Papers published by the American Sunday School 
nion, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





\ 


ONE HUNDRED] HOUSAND 
SEND FOR CATALOG UES to 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, New York. 


BIBLE REFERENCES 


“aE ane . PP os 
THE LI LLE BR« )W N ae cue by = Text ye of more —— ee 
~ y ! er abou 

MONEY JUG. Fee Tesuend eeinan otomees Wlages ond tale 













“ jects. ‘The retail price ot the former is Two Dollars, 
One of the most successful plans and of the latter Seventy-five cents. The Concordance 
for raisin money our S. Se hool has 


b ill be sent alone for One Dollarand Fifty Cents. 
ver tried.”"— Wheeling Mission. 


Pastors and Superintendents will please tell their Sun- 
day-School Teachers. An extra copy, or its equival- 
Sent by express to any address, ent, will be given for a club often or more. A. A 
w c i Muody says, * These books will help you to study the 
a full information how to use, Word ot God with profit. If vou have not got them, 
for 50c per doz., $3 per hundred, et them to-morrow, for every Christian ought to have 
Address CURTIS & CO., 
295 Broadway, New York. 


them.” For sale by 
EBEN. SHUTE. 


oe International Sunday-School Supply Co. 
Bromfield St. Boston. 


T= splendid “Midwinter” Number of"Scribner’s ~~ 
F FANCY Canes, | with name, l0c,; 3 for l5e. 

us. Agents’ 
par & CO., Ub 


ee. oa Mouthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of | ¢ 
icholas sent at dy rT ey post-paid, for 30 cents. 


Plain or ( os. 
748 Broadway, New Y ork. 


| 15 Stylen. 


’ Outfit, 


Hudson, N. Y. 


ters. We would highly recommend the work to all.” 
J. M. B. 


Its price is 3 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copiesa year. Sent by mail with- 
out cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 
copies, three months, seven cents each, To supply a class would cost:—or five scholars, one y 
months, 35 cents: for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 
Send also 2 cents, and receive THE SUNDAY SCHOOL T1M xs every week for three months. 
new subscribers. Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 


JOHN 0. WATTLES, Publisher, 6 0 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ear, $1.25; three 
Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 
This offer is only to 


MASON & HAMLIN | 


CABINET ORGANS. 


In competition with Cabinet or Parlor Organs from 
THIRTY BEST MAKERS OF THE WORLD, at the 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 
have received the SUPREME RECOMPENSE at the | 
disposal of the distinguished juries, being awarded 


TWO HIGHEST GOLD MEDALS. | 


Thus is continued a record which has been UNI- 
FORM FROM ITS BEGINNING, of the DEMON- 
STRATED SUPERIORITY of Mason & Hamlin 
Organs at ALL THE GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBI- 
TIONS for TWELVE YEARS; at every one of 
which they have been awarded the highest recom- 
pense. The significant fact is, that while no other 
American maker has ever received the highest award at 
any such, they have received it at every one, viz.: at | 
PARIS, 1867; VIENNA, 1873; SANTIAGO, 1875; | 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876; GRAND SWEDISH GOLD | 
MEDAL, 1878 ; TWO HIGHEST GOLD MEDALS at | 
PARIS, 1878. | 

New Styles are ready for all uses, combining greatest | 
excellence in every respect Especially for Sunday- | 
schools, in cases finished on all sides. 


Rs ey are not aslow as those of the poorest organs 
ade; but the difference is small, rendering THEM 

T Ht CHEAPEST ORGANS OFFERED. Sold tor 
cash, or installments. See LATEST CATALOGUES 
with new styles prices, and much useful information | 
to the purchaser of any organ. Sent free 


Mason & Hamlin oe Co., 


154 Tremont St., 2% Union § 
BOSTON, NEW YOR 


7 CHICAGO. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE sNoevuna.s(. CO., of oo | 
ASBETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,724 
TITE PENN isa purely Mutual Cpemmeman. en of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at ys lowest possible 
rates. Ali policies non-forfeitablé for their value. 
pees ment policies issued at life rates AGENTS 
| WANTED. pply to H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 


ahash Ave. ‘| 
| 





py 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


| 
| 
| 
A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on 
the Old and New Testaments. 
i 
| 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


New edition, compicte in one volume. 
1421 pages. Lilustrated by maps. Cloth, red edges. 
Beve led boards. $3.50. 

A new edition o this well-known and reliable Com- 

* mentary on the whole Bible, now published complete 

| in one volume, containing all the matter comprised in 
poo former two-volume edition, and at a greatly re- 
uced 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail post-paid on 


Crown §vo, 


1c. | receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. | 








f Fits 
year. Bo 
year. 


9th. J. W. FA 


| tling sashes. 


| schools, and the smaller churches. 


| AGENTS WANTED! Circulars, ! 


| incorporated 
| Catalogue free. Mendelssohn 
| K. 5th Street, N. Y. 


MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 


30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


. R. | Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. ay lication 


7 _“ | form for stamp. Sup 
ane oe ee ee wit the | Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 


plies Schools and Families with 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


\INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
/ Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages 


| Painting, Wood-earvitug and Music. 


EV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS., 
boys for cur best Colleges. Tuition, $150 a 
at the School Boarding House, $350 a 


For catalogues and information ap fot me. - — 
WILLIAM EV Belen 


WILSON COLLEGES WOMEN 


Send for a cers to sav. W. 2. Ww YLIE, Pres. 


\LASSICAL INSTITUTE, No. 247 South Thirteenth 
/ Street, Philadelphia. Duties 1 
AIRES, D.D., Principal. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, Philad’a. J. w. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 





sd 


“4 Face Ilumined” is the litle of E. P. 
Roe’s new story, which Dodd, Mead, & Com- 


good satis- | | pany will publish about November 1. An 


edition of 10,000 copies is required to fill 


orders received 1 in } ad ance of publication. 


Nebraska Land Asency 


R. H. & J. S. MILLER. 


We keep constantly on hand choice selections of rich 
iands and improved farms for sale, negotiators of loans 
on real estate. Investments made and taxes paid for 
non-residents, 

‘Twenly = srs’ bed in this country gives usa 
thorough knowledge of 

For Ceitieeation, address 


R. H. & J. S. MILLER, 
Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 


STOP! REFLECT! 


And then buy Valentine’s Patent 


FELT WEATHER STRIP 


For your DOORS and Windows. 

It perfectly excludes COLD and WIND. Stops rat- 
The BEST and CHEAPEST in the 
| market. All who have used it pronounce it FAR 
SUPERIOR to any other STRIP. 

Samples, Prices, ~+" a information sent FREE. 

ae ‘ore only t 
WM. T. V NTINE, 84 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

Sold by rine principal hardware dealers. 


P I ANC Grand Pianos, cost ORGAN 


‘g. 600, “only ly $425, Superb Grand Square Pianos, cost 
$1.100 only, $255. Elegant Upright Pianos, cust $800, 
ouly $155. New style Upright Pianos, $112.50. 
Organs, $35. Organs 12 stops, $72.50. Church Organs, 
16 stops, cost $380, only $115. Elegant $375 Mirror- 
top Organs, only $105. “Tremendous sacrifice to close 
out present stock. Immense New Steam Factory soon 
to be erected. Newspaper with much information 
about cost Pianos and Organs SENT FREE. Please 
address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


YPE FOR ALL! 


At the LOWEST PRICES, 
NA TIONAL TYPE COo., 


Beautiful Concert 


Catalogue, 6c. 


THE ? P hiladelphia. 
I AY’S TRANSPOSING CABINET ORGAN 
Raises or lowers its pitch to suit the voice. Best 


organ in the world for Vocalists, Day-se — Sunday- 

Addre 

DAY BROTHE Rs & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


100 Scrap Pictures, 10c.! 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. 
2% Floral Motto Cards, l0c; 10 Perforated Mot- 
toes, 10¢c; 2 Chromo Mottoes, lc; 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 
0c; 1 Floral Lam yy, 10, All for We., postpaid. 
with Samples, 10c. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Stamps taken. J. FRIZZ PELL. 


| Headquarters for Pictares, Mottoes, Frames, etc. 


| PIANO 


$135 Sagan aetery prices —Mathu- 
shek’s scale for squares—finest 
uprights in America—over 12,000 in use—reguliarly 
Mfg Co.—Pianos sent on trial—48 page 
Piano Company, 21 


The Check System Library Register. 


To economize time and labor, and save books, use 
this system. Garrigues Bros.. Phila., Pa. 


REZEPWA2M. SAVE FUEL. 







BROWN ~ 


1. mm Keeps out Cold, Wi nd, and Dust. 
fz) ok ould'nga, 
— A Bone oP LY 
R ect 75 cts. 
~ article for 

orfemale. A 
oF dress Ficx Weat*er trip 
P.O. Box 2945. 17 Dey £t., N.Y. 


AGIC LANTERN 





And STEREOPTICONS, al] prices. VIEWS ioeesrating 
every subject, for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, et. a Are nO, 
able business for aman with small capital. 

LAN 8 for CHURCH and SUNDAY 8CHOOL Ente a 
moete. § ane Home Amusement. 74 page catalogue 
fee. LLISTER, M’/'g Optician, 49 Nassau &t., N.Y. 
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TO2 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


—_——_—- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - $2 15 each. 
“15t029 “ 1 90 
29 Copies and upwards, - - 1 65 

(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued. The —— to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subse rriptl 
yess at = rates. 

Additions me be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new aaa to pay pro 
rata for the time cf their ny ey 

Subscribers asking to have t e direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish It sent, but also ihe one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies, sent free frdm this 

fice to any css. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to sup ply qumertanentene 
with hely , in the line cot their epee al work, to which 
teachers and scholars have not access. It is ‘published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and heads of departments moos in that they 
rate rooms), and who, when ordering it, state 

rintendents’ 


a ty your renewal to The Su 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for The enetey Sc hool — as given on the 
yellow address nm The 
THE WEEKLY Y LESSON LEAF. 

100 Copies, one month, 
100 “ one year 

Less than 100 copies si at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
a pana = ; 35.00. 
Less than 100" copies a at the same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to recelve any 
of these publications, can make payment for the same 
by a money order, payable at at P’ phia, to John D. 

Yattles, as follows 
The Sunday School Times, one year, 9 shillings. 
The Superintendents’ Paper, one yore, oe 
which is prepaid at this 





“ 


“ 


$ .60. 
20. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, one yea) 
‘These rates include postage, 
office. 


Letters conpetuing: f Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Lells of Pure C ne * rand Tin 
for Churches, ols, Fire 
Gjerma, Farms, etc. Fuuiy 


RRANTED. Catalo ue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincin 





mati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
a2” lilustrated Catalogues sent free. 
J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC. 
Silk and Gold §. 5. Banners, $5.00 each- 
Send for Circular 159 Carmine St.N.Y. 








WHAT A MISTAKE YOU WILL MAKE 


If you furnish your Sunday-school room with any$ 
thing but 


The Taylor Patent Chair. 


If you are Sr eetains 3 to furnish or refurnish, send for 
Illustrated 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


We have made the | 
of churches a study 
last thirty years, We endeavor 
to keep up with all the new im- 
provements, and in our show- 
rooms will be found the 
eopeet variety of lamp chan- 

liers in the world. 


IUustrated Catalogue Free. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


368. Second St., Philadelphia. 


1877. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSURANCE x IMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPH 
INCORPORATED: His 


ts, $1,704,481.36. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
ri LR Secretary. 
JOAN L. THOMSON, Asst Secretary. 


FIRE 


Capital, $400,0¢ 


In ordering anything advertised in this 


paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 


as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the | 
advertisement in The Sunday Scheol Times. 


ny will be received for any portion of a | 


hting | 
or the | 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


ents wanted for Comprehensive Commentary. 
aa ress A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 





! 
} 
} 
} 


A DAY to Agents canvassin; 
SIDE VISITO Terms and tfit Free. Ad- 
dress P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


PAY.— With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells mg for #0 cts. Catalogue free. 8S. M. 
SPENCER ie Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


BI 


ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Illustrated) NEW 
TESTAMENT, 
WITH a isa . > work for Te 5 Nothing 
like it. want Price, a H. 8. 
GOODSPEED & ©O., New York, or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a@ BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE!" 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ill., Newark, N. J. 


| | emaeet, 

4 Se ng a that agents are doing better on the 

| ate of Re Buck's “ ILLUSTRATED LORD'S 
PRAY ERY” yh y other works of art, than they can 
possibly do elsewhere. An agent sends for 100, 
August 5, and writes, “ They cone wre going like hot cakes.’ 
Another one in Albany, orders 1000 on 
August 9. Can give ro the naman ‘al many who are 
making from $2 to $15 per aay. Send two-cent stamp, 
REV. 8. T. BUCK, 


and be convinced, 
Milton, Nortumberiand Co., Pa. 


DARK owe. 


In Pap new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrill Ting 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, 
adds h testimony to the beauty, pathos, and’ sub- 
limity of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find 
this »k with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, 
beautiful engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the 
market. Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address 

C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANLEY IN AFRICA. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Stanley's own story condensed into one Ag vol- 
ume, over 500 pages, 50 full-page engr = he onl 
original, authentic, reliable, & and fully illustrated edi- 
tion within reach of the masses. 


LOOK!! PRICE COMPLETE ONLY $2.50. 


No monopoly ; no high-toned, gilt-edge prices. 
Popular Books at popular prices is our motto. 


AGENTS. Dor mutha ma deeacronee 


COLUMBIAN Book Co., HARTFORD, CONN. 


William Cullen Bryant’s 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 


Outselling all others combined. Richly illustrated. 
Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY and New 
Steel Portrait. Sold only by subscription. 

WANTED.—A gentleman or lady of tact and ability, 
with or without business experience. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS !! 


WE HAVE A NEW BOOK IN PRESS, ONE THAT WILL 
WAKE PEOPLE UP. 
mend for circulars. Be in time for territory. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartrorp, Conn. 


WANTED! 


CANVASSERS FOR THE 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 


Avply with recommendations to AMERICAN 
TRACT SOCIETY, 1512 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK 
Bristling with Wild Adventures. The 
Deeds of the Daring Explorer 


STANLEY go%t 


$2.75. 


The only authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
Gives a full history of his wonderfal discoveries in 
Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo. 
fascinating as romance. FProfusely illustrated, and 
highly endorsed by the clergy and Agents are 
selling 10 to 25 per day. Nearly 0,000 sold, More 
AGE TS WANTE For particulars and 
terms, address 
HUBBARD BROS., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED 
for Dr. MA RCH’S 
a _ 


It is 


SOROLL fd 
LAT 
TOOLS RAR WARE +e: 


chanical Trad for Catalogue, and 
state what kind ‘of Tools at achines you require. 


TALLMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St, Philad’a. 
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hn Lester, yyy wens 








Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 100 
pp. E .Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


FOOT LATHES! 


EXARINE HE tho FOROERS ERS uaTURE ! ! 
EN is § anee 


1 INCH JAVA CANVAS, Wc. per yard; Zephyr 
Worsted, 124. and lic. per me 8\sx21 Mottoes, 6 
, for %e.; Book Marks, 10c. per doz.; 4 pated Pictures, 8c. | 


sheet; Kid Gloves, 3 button, ST AST. 
» CARL SLE, Pittsburgh. 
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But True!!! What? | 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





FOR SINGING CLASSES. 
ONWARD! 


| (75 cts., $7.50 per dozen.) By L.O. Emerson, and is 
the Author's last, and perha best compilation for 
Singing Schools. ' Fine instructions, abundant exer- 


for the FIRE- | 


cises, many Glees and Songs, and a good quantity of | 


Sacred Music. 


JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SING- 


ING CLASSES, 


(60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen), for Singing Schools, has | 
remarkably clear instructions, and a large 
pleasing Sacred and Secular music for practic 


THE LAUREL WREATH, 


($1.00, or $9 per dozen.) By W. O. Perkins, is a grand 
| book for Singing Classes Xn High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Seminaries. Part Elementary. Part 
If. Voice Cultivation. Part III. Select Music in 2,3 
and 4 parts. Part IV. Sacred Music. 


| 

aes 

| GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, 

| (60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen.) By W. S. Tilden, is an 
exceedingly well-constructed book for the Singing | 

Classes in Grammar Schools, (the higher classes,) an 

for the younger classes of High Schools. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL, 


(530 cts., or $5 per — By W. O. Perkins, isa genial | 
and very bright collection of School Songs. 


Any book mailed post free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
hand Broadway, N. - ¥. os Chestant St., Phila. 


‘cose HYMNS 


and GEORGE C. STEBBINS. 


Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by Messrs. Moody, 
Whittle, and Pentecos' 


*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2of this | 





collection of the same character, has encouraged the 
publishers to send forth the THrrp book. It will be 
found tocontain a large proportion of new Songs never 
before published, including several by the inspired 
Bu 18s, which have been reserved for this book, together 
with some of the most useful older ones. In short, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 


is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 
scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed even by 
the two preceding of the same celebrated series. 
Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express. 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3, words only. 
Price, 6c., by mail; 60c. per dozen, by express. 


BIGLOW & MAIN JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
_ 9th Street, New York. Cincinnati, O. 


CheapMusic. 


THE ROYAL ED YAL EDITION. 


Songs of England 

Songs of Germany 

Songs of Ireland 

Songs of Scotland 

Songs of Wales.............. 
Sacred Songs .......--..... 
Schumann's Songs 
Mendelssohn's Songs 
Beethoven's Songs 
Rubinstein’s Songs 
Rubinstein’s Duets. 


MUSICAL CABINET. 


Gounod’s Songs...... 

Kucken’s Songs... 

Schubert's Songs 

Handel's Sacred Songs 

Bishop's Songs... 

I i nncccecececcuscocceccssee anbetpenssés 

Molloy’s Songs. 

Offenbach’s Songs.......-. 

Baritone and Bass Songs 

Santley’s New Songs 

Claribel’s Sacred Songs H 
And hundreds of others, all beautifully printed. 

Send for full catalogue. 


we. A. POND & 00., 3% Union Square, N. Y. 


‘NEW MUSIC BOOK 


FOR 


Hob mPrroy 











THE 


HARVEST 
SONG, 


By C. C, CASE£ and JAMES McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary de 
more than one hundred pages of bri 
duets, 
insure 


The newest 
book for sing- 

ing grasses, 
| ools, and 
the home cir- 
|ele. Fresh 
}and full of 
fruit for musi- 
cal people. 


All who have 
seen it pro- 
nounce it 
equal to and 
in many 
spects better 
than all that 
have gone be- 
fore. 





rtment are 
t, new songs, 
, ayy giees, and choruses, which alone must 
‘or the book a wide popularity. Then comes a 
selection of “Congregational Tunes,” followed by a 


for their variety and real merit. 
m@@ Teachers are requested to examine it. 


Specimen pages free 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N.Y. 
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series of Gospel Hymns, and the demand for a fresh | 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE WONDERFUL GIFT. 


{From The Sunday Magazine. } 


| Because in a day of my days to come, 
There waiteth a grief to 

| Shall my heart grow faint, po my lips be dumb, 
In this day that is bright for me? 





| Because of a subtle sense of pain, 
Like a pulse-beat, threaded through 

The bliss of my thought, shall I dare refrain 
From delight in the pure and true? 


In the harvest-field shall I cease to glean, 
Since the bloom of the spring has fled ? ? 
Shall I veil mine eyes to the noonday sheen, 

Since the dew of the morn hath sped ? 


Nay, phantom ill, with the warning hand, 
Nay, ghosts of the weary past ; 

Serene, as in armor of faith I stand, 
Ye may not hold me fast. 


| Your shadows across my sun may fall, 


But as bright the sun shall shine ; 
Mor I walk in a light ye cannot pall, 
The light of the King divine. 


And whatever he send from day to day, 








HIZO 


lection of anthems, } 
tae w ems, Which demand special notice | who stood high in his country and his 


I am sure that his name is Love; 
And he never will let me lose my way 
To my rest in his home above. 





THE USE OF SHORT WORDS. 


[From an address by the Hon. Horatio Seymour. ] 


This world is a great school-house, in 
which through life we all teach, and we all 
learn. Here we must study to find out 
what is good and what is bad, what is true 
| and what is false, and thus get ready to 
‘act in some other sphere. What we are 
at the end of this life we shall be when the 
next begins. We must spare no pains, 
then, when we teach others or ourselves. 
We teach ourselves by what we hear and 
read and think,—others by our words. 
We must take care that we think and 
— in a way so clear that we do not 

eat ourselves, or mislead others by vague 
or misty ideas. We must put our thoughts 
into words, and we must get in a way 


|of using these in thought with the same 


care we use when we speak or write to 
others. Words give a body or form to 
our ideas, without which they are apt to be 
so foggy that we do not see where they are 
weak or false. When we put them into a 
body of words, we will, as a rule, learn 
how much of truth there is in them, for in 
that form we can turn them over in our 
minds. If we write them out, we find that 
in many cases the ideas we thought we had 
hold of fade away when put to this test, 
But if they prove to be real or of value, 


| they are thus not only made clear to us, 
| but they are ina shape where we can make 


them clear to others. We have a proof of 


| how much we thus gain when we state to 


others our doubts; for, as a rule, we solve 
them, when we do this, before we hear what 
they have to say. In most cases what we 


| say to others, not what they say to us when 


we consult them, settles the doubt. 
We must not only think in words, but 
we must also try to use the best words, and 


| those which in speech will put what is in 


| our minds into the minds of others. 


This 


| is the great art which those must gain who 
| wish to teach in the school, the church, at 


é | the bar, or through the press. 
jt \/in the ri 
| short words which we 





Singing Classes and Conventions, 


To do this 

should use the 
earn in early life, 
and which have the same sense to all 
classes of men. They are the best for the 
teacher, the orator, and the poet. If 
you will look at what has been said in 
prose id in verse, that comes down to us 
through many years, which struck all minds, 
and that men most quote, you will find 
that they are in short words of our own 
tongue. Count them in Gray’s Elegy, 
which all love to read, and you will find 
that they make up a large share of all that 
he uses. The English of our Bible is good. 
Now and then some long words are found, 
and they always hurt the verses in which 


right way, they 


| you findthem. Take that which says “Oh, 
| ye generation of vipers, who hath warned 


you to flee from the wrath 
here is one long word which ought not 
to be in it, namely, generation. In the 
old version the word “ brood” used 


to come?’ 


is 


| Read the verse again with this term, and 


you feel its full force: “Oh, ye viper’s 
brood, who hath ws wrned you to flee from 
the wrath to come?” 

William H. Maynard, a very able man 


| State, once wrote out a speech for the 


Price, 75 cents, a mail; $7.50 a dozen, by express, | 


Fourth of July in words of one syllable, 
save names. His strength was very much 
due to the fact that in thought and speech 
he made it a rule to use as few words as he 
could, and those that were short and clear. 





es Ooewrwe | 








years, he would have been known as one of | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


If he had lived out his term of threescore | 


the great men of his State. 
I do not mean to say, that the mere fact 

that the word is short makes it clear, but it’s | 

true that most clear words are short, that 


most long words we get from other tongues, | 


and the mass of men do not know exactly 
what they mean, and I am not sure that 
scholars always get the same ideas from 
them. A word must be used a great deal, 
as short ones are, before it means the same 
thing to all. 


Those who wish to teach or to lead | 


others must first learn to think and speak 
in a clear way. The use of long words 
which we get from other tongues, not only 


makes our thoughts and our speech dim | 


and hazy, but it has done somewhat to harm 
the morals of our people. Crime some- 
times does not look like crime when it is 
set before us in the many folds of a long 


word. When aman steals, and we call it | 
“ defalcation,” we are at a loss to know if it | 


is a blunder ora crime. If he does not tell 
the truth, and we are told that it isa case 
of “ prevarication,” it takes us some time 


to know just what we should think of it. | 


No man will ever cheat himself into wrong- 
doing, nor will he be at a loss to judge of 


others, if he thinks and speaks. of acts in | 


clear, crisp terms. It is a good rule, if one 
is ata loss to know if an act is right or 
wrong, to write it down in a short, straight- 
out English. 

He oe will try to use short words and 
to shun long ones will, in a little while, not 
only learn that he can do so with ease, but 
that it will also make him more ready in 
the use of words of Greek and Latin origin 


when he needs them. If he tries to write | 
in words of one syllable, he will find that | 


he will run through a great many words 
to get those he needs. They are brought 
to his mind in his search for those he 
wants. It is a good way to learn words of 
all kinds. When a man is in search of one 
fact, he may be led to look at every book in 
his library, and thus he finds many things. 

There is another gain when we try to 
use only short words. To bring them in and 
keep all others out, we have to take a great 
many views of the topic about which we 
write or speak. In this way we start many 
new thoughts and ideas that would not 
otherwise spring up. I am sure, if this 
plan is tried, men will be struck with the 
many phases brought to their view of 
things they study, that they would not see 
if they used words in the usual mode. In 
this way, men not only learn more about 
words, but more about the topics of which 
they write, for they will not be able to 
carry out their plan without looking at 
their subject on every side. 

Dr. Johnson loved long words. But 
when he wrote in wrath to Lord Chester- 
field, he broke away from the fogs and 
clouds and roar of his five-syllable terms, 
and went at his lordship in a way so terse 


and sharp, that all can see that he felt what. 


he said. 

Love, nor hate, nor zeal, ever waste their 
force by the use of involved or long-winded 
phrases. Short words are not vague sounds 
which lull us as they fall upon the ear. 
They have a clear ring which stirs our 


minds or touches our hearts. They best tell | 


of joy or grief, or rage or peace, of life or 
death. They are felt by all, for their 
terms mean the same thing to all men. 
We learn them in youth; they are on our 
lips through all days, and we utter them 
down to the close of life. They are the apt 
terms with which we speak of things which 


are high or great or noble. They are the | 


rege words of our tongue; they teach us 


ow the world was made. “God said, | 


Let there be light, and there was light.” 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS. 


For Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions. 


120 page Catalogue free. Views illustrating all subjects. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


A Profitable Business for a man with small capital, 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 


LANTERN 


Great Needham ; THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Musical Marea i 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


KEEP WARM AND SAVE FUEL 


TO NEW YORK 
BY APPLYING PATENT 


FELT WEATHER STRIP| sounp BROOK ROUTE. 


To your Doors and Windows, as it perfectly excludes 
Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


| COLD, WIND, RAIN, sNOW, DUST. 
| Itisthe best and cheapest as it does not become 
Trains for NEW YORK, TRENTON, and THE 
EAST, leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 


| Brittle, and Unpliable in cold weather, nor Melt an 
| Wm. Ez Valentine, 84 Chestnut St., Albany, N.Y. Berks Streets, at 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M.; 1.30, 4.15, 5.45, 
Sold by hard 


RAILROADS. 





| Stick in warm weather. Manufactured only by 
, il. 
ware dealers generally. Send for samples. a — midnight. 4.30 P.M. Accommodation 
SS : o paeee emcee agaami rian For BOSTON, by Rail, 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 4.15, 
P. M.; by Sound Lines, at 1.30 P. M. 

Direct connection by Annex Boat with Brooklyn, 
Erie Railway, Providence Line for Boston and the East, 
and Citizens’ Line Steamers for 'Troy -}e ete. 

PARLOR CARS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P. M: trains. 

For Newark, 7.45 and 11.30 A. M., and 5.45 P. M. 

For Yardley, Hopewell, Pennington, and Delaware, 
and Bound Brook jlroad, at 6.45, 9.30, and 11.30 A. M., 
4.15 and 5.45 P. M., and 12.00 midnight. 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, ASBURY 
PARK, OCEAN BEACH, SPRING LAKE, 

At 9.30 A. M., and 1.30 P. M. 

Returning trains leave New York 6.30, 8.00, 9.30, 11.30 
A. M.., 1.30, 4.00, 5.30 P. M. 12.00 night 
TICKET OFFICES. 

434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chestnut 
Street, and Berks Street Depot. 

to destination by 


Baggage collected and checked 
Mann SEecorees, 101 South Fifth Street. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent. 








No one should travel without a bottle of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
Changes of temperature, irregularity of rest and eat- 
ing, and exposures to drafts, are great and active 
agents in deranging the secretions of the ee A dose 
of this aperient will prevent the evils resulting from —_——— 
such causes, and save many inconveniences and dan- 
gers. STEAMBOATS. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. _ = — on ssiventitnallioale 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-Inking, only $13. 


NORWICH LINE 


Boston and Worcester, 


L VIA NEW LONDON. 
eee ee NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
| > —__-___________. | Cry or Boston, Capt. William D. Ward. 
| $340 ORGANS like cut Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
| —FOR $100.— $300 for, $905, 8275 Crry or New York, Capt. H. C. Lanphear. 
bgt Fea? styles 


COLUMBIAN P ES, Self- 
Inking, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work ofa Press. Presses from 


$8.50. Stamp for catal ie. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 





Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


or $60, 
eer $35. & FROM PIER 4, NORTH RIVER, 
JAN 1 = ph Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 5.00 P. M. 
ea: 750 defor $175; Steaniboat Express Train leaves New London at 
700 defor $165; 1.40 A. M., arriving in Boston até A. M., in ample time 


de for $135 


650 do fer $150; | forall Eastern Trains. 
$00 Waerentsd qaanesting at Putnam for 


6 Yrs. GREATEST | House, Portland, Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, and " 
BARGAINS ever gor, arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. Mand’ Bangor at 
offered. Send for .0 P. M., without transfer. 

Catalogues. Sheet 





ons Music a Half Prices | A. M., forall stations on New London, Northern Cen- 
some at 1 cent a page. HORACE WATERS | tral, Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and New York 
& SONS, 40 East 14th Street, New York. and New England Railroads. 
FREIGHT. The new and capacions freight and pas- 
PATENT procured for Inventions, Trade | Seer (iron) steamer City of Lawrence will run in 
Marks, Copyrights, ete. Advice connection with steamer City of Boston, and steamer 
Call or send for book of i inetructions. Address, 


free. 4 . 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- John A. Wiedersheim & Co., No. 110 South Fourth New York, leaving daily, Sundays excepted. 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement ———— 


in The Sunday School Times. 


t 
eR pers can rely on dispatch and lowest rates. 
‘or her infor: jon tnquire of 


W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 4, North River, N. Y. 


Str .t, second floor, front room, Philadelphia. 








} EVELL’S classified reference eatal: e of 5. 8. 
R supplies free te any address. ¥. I Revell, Ohicage. 


Worcester and Portland Express leaves at 4.00 A. M., | 
Hoston, and at Worcester | 
‘or Plymouth, Littleton, Bethlehem and Fabyan | 


Accommodation Train leaves New London at 5.00 


City of Norwich, in connection with steamer City of | 
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FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Eve 
June 28, 187 
The circulation of our Everybody's Paper has 

incre 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 

attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 

Sunday School Times, We consider it the best adver- 

tising medium in this country. 


{From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 

Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.} 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded _ aper I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but Enow it is so. 


{From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 

Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.) 

It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


{From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confec- 
tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.) 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so good 
returns as The Sunday School Times. An advertise- 
ment inserted in its columus brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


{From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
Bo wiT| and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 
15, 1877. 

Itisa ——— to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisiactory of any | have ever done, without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satistied me [ had 
found a medium of the greatest value. I am glad to 
notice bane Pio rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive oy — that cannot possi- 
bly be made good, and tlieve the value of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 40 East I4th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School ‘Times one 
of the best we use, 


{From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.— August 41, 1577. 

1 have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future o/ that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 

| experience. 


| [From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s Agency, for Schools and ‘Teachers, 30 Union 

Square New York.} 

I have been so — with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that [ 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think 1 may 
safely say I have received more answers from m. 
advertisement in this paper than from any other 
have employed. 


(From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago 
Il.—January 16, 1877.] 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


(From A. J. Weidener. Li gg during the Centen- 
n season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.— 
July 31, 1876.) 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in ~ paper oftener than from any 
other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


[From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House- 
i: ee Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—January 19, 1877.]} 

It is very grattying Gang these times to find now 
and then a paper that bringssomething like an adequate 
return for the money invested. I ve nm agree- 
ably disappointed with the results of my advertisement 
in your columns. 


[From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janu- 
ary 29, 1877.] 


; y’s Publishing Co., Chicago, Il., 





We have received a large number of applications 
| for the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, 
| including one to-day from England. 


We consider yours the best medium we have tried so _ 


| far, and feel wel) satisfied with the business the adver- 
| tisement has brought us. 

| [From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
New York. 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we acknowl- 
| i its superior merits as an advertising medium. 

| aving thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 


country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
| inch), for each insertion, 2% cents. Special Notices: 
r line (as above), 30 cents. ing matter: per 





oo | ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above rates as 


follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 
insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 20 per cent on 
26 insertions, 2 per cent. on 52 insertions. Copy for 
Advertisements must be on hand by Saturday of the 
week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
eapest. Sa 


tisfacti teed. 
‘on Govt order FREE. 
= CHAS. M. EVANS, Manuf'r 

700 N. Fifth Street, 8T. Bt i tN 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL. 


REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to svit the time:—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards—Bible Verse 
| Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
| TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
| SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD'S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





CIORTICON 










ith New Improved and Careful! Belected | 
MAGIC LANTERNSLIDE 
J. MARCY, 1240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
fF convenience and efficieacy,for private or 
for public use, they stand 


IVALLED 


Cireularsfree Cata.ocucs 10 cts, 
BSciovticon Manua!.éth Ed 7Scts 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom prices. 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 
In Cloth, Blue and Gold, # cents eer copy. Address 
M. EL, Box 88, Kinderhook, New York. 




































































































































































John Wanamakers 


oes CT (IRE 


Reliable Dry Goods,} 
Ready Made Suits for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and} 
Children ; ; Hats, Boots || 
and Shoes, and "Ladies P 
and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods of every kind. 


Goods pant al over the U. S. by mail, 
and samples sent when requested, 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 


“THE NEW. HOME” 


Sewing Machine 


EVER MANUFACTURED. 
’ EVERY PARTICULAR. 


light sunning and ve: 























This Machine ts cxcoedingly 
quiet. It hasa eek | le, a device for win 
ing bobbins without turning the machine, an Index 
Dial for regulating the stitch to any given length, and 
various other novelties. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED TO AGENTS. 


D. S. EWING, 
1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


iw, ; VE: 
by jf J.J Ld. Mitt ttt 


Goods forwarded to any part of the U. S., 
by Mail. Samples sent free, if desired. 


Possessing superior facilities by close connection through 
our wholesale department with American manufactures, 
and by direct importation of foreign goods, we are enable 
to offer a large variety at the lowest prices. TRIMMED 
HATS and BONNETS, STRAW and FELT GOODS, RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, BLACK and COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
WHITE GOODS, LACES, and EMBROIDERIES, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, GLOVES, LEATHER GOODS, etc. In fact, every 
article a lady requires in MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS. 
Ladies residing outside of Philadelphia can order by mail, 
as we will forward goods by mail on receipt of money, or 
by express C. 0. D., to any part of the United States. 
Specimen copies CUSTER’S JOURNAL OF FASHION, con- 
taining fashion articles, choice literature, etc., will be 
mailed free on application. 





In ordering anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in 
The Sunday School Times. 


CARDS. 


YARDS! 25Swiss Motto and Ocean Shells, 15e.; 50, no | 
/ two alike, 10c. 25Scroll, 0c. All for 25c., with’ name. 


Agent's Outfit, 10. 


95 


L. I, CARD CO., Brookly n, N.Y, 


of the Prettiest Cards you ev r saw, with name, 
4) lec., post-paid, Gxo. I, Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


6) styles of Cards 10c., or 18 Best Chromos, 10c,; 
S0with name. Sample, 3c. J.B. Huested, Nassau,N.Y. 


25 


Cardinal, Navy-Blue, and Seal-Brown Cards with 
name in gold, 20c, Hull & Co,, Hudson, N. Y. 


iy tt 


Photographic Studio, 





| Blackboards manufactured for The Sunday School Times. 





IT EXCELS IN| 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Blackboards. 
Better and Cheaper than Ever. 


The attention of Sunday-school superintendents is called to the new Revolving | 


reduction has been made in the price of the larger revolving boards, and that the ordi- 


nary blackboards (not revolving) have been placed at prices so low that almost any | 


Sunday-school can afford one. All frames are of black walnut, and the slating used 


is unequaled. 


SINGLE REVOLVING BOARD. 


The revolving feature of the single board is in every way satisfactory. The iron fittings on which 
the board revolves are turned so accurately that while the board turns with the slightest pressure, 
itis held firm and true in its upright position. By means of a self-acting spring, the board becomes 


stationary at each half revolution, remaining so until the spring is released. The need of pins to keep | 
the board stationary being thus dispensed with, it can be turned in less time and with less trouble than | 


any other board manufactured. The frame, occupying so little space on the floor, is much less cumber- 
some than an easel or the ordinary frame for revolving boards. [tis also mounted on castors, and can 
thus be easily moved about. 


A board of this style 3 x 44 feet, giving on 
both sides a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14. 


A very large board of this style, 4 x 6 feet, 
gwing on both sides a surface of 48 square feet, 
costs $17. 


It will be noticed that a | 


ha 2, 1878. 


| 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TEACHERS’ 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


With about 1,000 Original Illustrations, executed 
especially for this edition. Printed in clear type, with 
References, etc. Crown 4to, cloth, 1248 pp., $; French 
| morocco, 4 Colored Maps, gilt edges, $8; Turkey mo- 
rocco, 4Colored Maps, gilt edges, $10; Levant morocco 
4 Colored Maps, red under gold, $12 

This is one of the handsomest and probably the 
| cheapest edition of th at ge yet + ae po It 
comprises nearly a thousand pictures, which 
the great merit of being confined to REAL OBJECTS, 
and which illustrate in the strictest sense, by repre- 
senting from authentic pictures, antiquities, and other 
objects, the places and things referred to. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 





| This grand work is now complete. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 


Canon of bates: | and A in Ordinary to 
the Quee 


In Thirty-two Parts at 25 cents each. Cloth, extra, 
$10.00; half morocco, extra, $11.50; full morocco, $14.00, 


~ ge 4 illustrated with thirty-three steel plates 
and hundreds of woodcuts. Specimen pages free, or 
sample part for 25 cents. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
59% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE INFANT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
ALICE W. KNOX AND CHARLES E, KNOX, 
Author of the Graduated Sunday-school Text-Books. 


With an Appendix by 
REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


This book tells all about the infant Sunday-school ; 
the room, its size, its classification, selection of teach- 
ers, of superintendent and assistant, order of exercises, 
etc., etc. The course of instruction, including easy 
questions for little children ; also, 71 hymns. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers 


805 Broadway, New York. 


|__sSNEWAND DESIRABLE BOOKS. | EW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS 
CHILD TOILERS OF BOSTON STREETS, 
By Emma E. Brown. With 12 pictures drawn from 
life by Katharine Peirson. Quarto, with illuminated 
board covers. 50 cents. 


The author knows personally every “ Child Toiler” 


| of whom she writes. 


ILLUSTRATE D; CATALOGUES FREE.SEND FOR ONE 
BOSTON? D LOTHROP& C0. PUBLISHERS. 


The Bible for Bible Teachers 


DOUBLE REVOLVING BOARDS. 


The double boards revolve at the base. Each frame contains two boards that can be moved up or 
down at pleasure. The advantage of the double board is that it furnishes a large amount of surface 
without occupying any more space than asingle board. The frame revolves as readily as the singie 
board, and, being on castors, is easily moved from one place to another. 


| tian 
i etens comparison with the competing Bibles, It “aun 
| More 





A frame like this, containing two movable boards, each 
8244 feet, giving m all a surface of 54 square ‘eet, 
costs $18. 





Nos, 112 and 114 NORTH NINTH ST., above Arch, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by Lowry, | 
Doane, & Sherwin, the Song-book com- | 
piled for the great Chautauqua Sunday- | 


school Assembly, is now published for 
geueral use. It contains 166 songs, 
firmly bound in boards. Is a splendid 
Song-book for any Sehool, Send 
cents for a specimen copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 


25 | 


UNMOUNTED BOARDS. 


PRICES. 
24 x 34 feet, 
3 x4} 
34x5 
4x6 


“ 


73 Randolph Street, Chicago, | 


| RHEUMATISM use Carlile’ 5 Medicated Un- 

derweer Many have found relief by its use, Shirt 
or Drawers each $1.50 and 2.00. When ordering send 
your size and weight. 


J. D, CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATIS, ‘Ten centa per ope. 
alled free. Address M. E., Box 53 Kinderhook. ew 


These Rlackboards, although offered at prices so much below what have heretofore been charged by 
| manufacturers of Blackboards, are o1 the first quality in every respect. The frames are of black walnut, 
and the surface, upon which either chalk or slate-peneil can be used, will hold good for years. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 


Before you buy a Bible, examine this one from the 
press of re & Spottiswoode, London. It is adapted 
exclusively “by the ndon Society for Promoting Chris- 
Knowledge and the Religious Tract Society, after 


feTENnces, & Concordance, Better Pr 
Helps, More Complete Maps, and gives more in 
and of better quality than any other edition, w 
are the very lowest yet made. Al our B 
in Turkey or Levant Morocco are silk sewed, 
They are made in five sizes, from $1.50 to $13, and we 
will shortly add a ss xth: ruby l6mo. 

GET THE BEST. 
Send for a descriptive Circular to your own Bookseller 
if he does not furnish it, send to us. Be sure to ask for 
Oe 5 re $ o ttiswoode edition. 
ING & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


—aaaey 
ile the 


THANKSGIVING 


Concert Exercise 
_FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


BY MARY DAL 


An exceedingly a exercise, of far more 
merit than the average—one of the very hest—and 
published specially for this season. 

PRICE ONLY $1.00 PER 100 COPIES. 
Or send stamp for apecase ve A 
EVELL, Publisher, 


148 and iso Madison St., Chicago. 


CROWELL’ 


CHEAP S, S, LIBRARIES, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, Fe 
T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. 


AGENT 


Y. 


WANTED, for the New Gift Book 
GOLDEN THO 


In Prose and Poetry, by set oe of 300 distinguished 
authors, at home and abroad, with Introduction 
By REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 
In Ele ant Binding, Illustrated, 
E. B. TREAT, Pu lisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 


From the fact that E. P. Roe’s latest book 
“A Knight of the XIX Century,” is in its 
20th thousand, it may be inferred that a 
hearty welcome awaits his forthcoming story, 

A Face Illumined,” which Dodd, Mead, & 
Company will publish about November 1. 


My Picture Lesson ; four for eve Sup 10 
| eopias, ome year $13.00. mr pages, for ev NY. on 








